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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. | 

No one would have believed them to be | 
sisters—yet sisters they were: loving each 
other with more passion than calm affection ; 
for they had passed no great part of their | 
lives together. They were at their window, | 
watching the fiery glow of. the sunset, burning | 
itself upon the golden limes and copper-| 
coloured beeches onthe other side of the road, | 
and struggling through the blackness of a great 
yew overshadowing one half their garden. 

Hildred, the elder, stood erect; the rich 
light falling full upon her broad brow and 
dark eyes. Those eyes did not flinch or seek 
to veil themselves from the radiance ; rather, 
they seemed to dilate, as if endeavouring to | 
receive all the glory. Against Hildred, a 
slighter figure leant; a fair head lay upon 
her shoulder, somewhat hidden by the black 
tresses that, though looped up behind, fell | 
loosely and low down upon each side of a| 
stately thruat. It was some time since either 
had spoken, when Hildred said : 

“So you think he loves you, Millie ?” 

A smile that had had a dash of disdain in 
it, grew wholly tender as she glanced down | 
upon the delicate face, and saw how the 
drooping eyelids drooped yet more, and | 
the faint colour flushed rosier as she spoke. | 
She threw herself into a great chair tlrat | 
stood near. Millie slipped down, on to a! 
cushion at her feet, having given no answer. | 
Hildred repeated her question, passing her 
hand caressingly over the beautifully-shaped | 
oval head resting against her, as she did so. 
No word yet; but, bending forward, she 
caught the last flicker of a smile dying 
from off the rosy mouth, and took that for a) 
sufficient reply. 

“ Ah, child!” 
further answer. 





she said, “no need for 
God bless you!” Then 
she added, “ I am very glad!” Millie’s soft 
little hand stole up into Hildred’s. She did | 
not cry out, though her sister’s fervent clasp 
pained her. 

“T should not have liked to speak of this | 
yet,” the elder went on, glancing at the| 
mourning they both wore; “ but it is needful 
I should know. I have to plan for the 
future. Westand alone now—you have only 
me to take care of you at present.” 
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“But Hildred,” Millie said, “we need not 
do anything different, need we? We may 
live together now? You will stay with me 
always, won’t you ?” 

“That is impossible, Millie,” was said very 


| decidedly. 


“Why impossible ?” Millie asked, earnestly. 
“ Indeed, I can’t do without you.” 

“You soon will learn to do without me, 
child. Never fear! Ishall not leave you till 
there is a dearer some one else to care for you. 
You are one of those who ought always to 
have strong arms round you, Millie.” 

“But why leave me? You say you love 
If you think I could be 
happy knowing you left alone, it is not kind 
of you to judge me so. You ought not to be 
proud to me, Hildred, although I am rich !” 

“Bravely said, Millie mine; but listen. 
You think this pretty place yours—left you 
by your uncle—” 

“Our uncle. You are my sister, and must 
share his gift. If—if—I should ever go to 
live anywhere else, it might be all yours, if 
you won’t come with me.” 

“1 say your uncle, Millie. He did not 
hold me as his niece; he had heard how 
like I am to my father !” 

“If he had only known you, sister, he 
would have loved you in spite—” 

“Would I be loved in spite of what I 
glory in?” Hildred said, vehemently. “‘No, 
child. We must not stop to quarrel, for I 
have something to tell you :—Millie, you are 
not rich, You know. uncle died suddenly ; 
he was always irresolute, procrastinating, 
weak—a good man, though, for loving you 
so well as he did. He had made no will 
when he died, and an heir-at-law has turned 
u Nes 
Millie raised her head, and looked up at 
Hildred inquiringly. MHildred went on: 
“T should have enjoyed the excitement of 
disputing his claim ; but it would ‘be of no 
use. 1 should not like to be beaten; so you 
must give up to him quietly.” 

“Then the dear old place is not mine? I 
can not give it you?” Millie said, in pained 
surprise. 

“TI should not, could not have taken it, dear 
one. I must and will be independent, No, 
child, nothing—at least, almost nothing—is 


| yours, You are mine, and I am glad—” 
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“Of what, Hildred?” 

“That we are free of all obligations. 
is glorious to be free—free !” 

Hildred repeated the word, glancing out 
with a fierce look in her eyes that told of her | 
having known some kind of slavery. 

“T was getting sick of life,’’ she went on ; 
“it was not life, it was only living death I 
had with my aunt—great- -aunt, as she was, 
but would not be ealled great- ‘aunt. Every 
day I grew more wicked, Millie. I liked 
better to be feared—hated—than loved by 
them. Now I am free, I will live a glo- 
rious, battling life ! 
should have been miserable again if, to take 
care of you, I had had to share your fortune 
and life in respectable idleness.” 

“ But, Hildred, if we are poor, what shall | 
we do? You will have to go back again ; | 
and hi: adn’t I better go out as a gover- 
ness ?” 

“T eo back again? Never! I should be 
an idiot to do so. And you! You do not 
think your being poor will make any differ- | 
ence to that lover of yours, do you? If you| 
do, you—we—will starve, before you shall | 
marry him. But there will be no need to 
starve, or even to want: I shall work, as I 
have alw ays longed to do.” 

Millie lifted up her eyes, and said quietly : 

“QO Hildred! I did not mean that, But! 
T should not like—he’s not rich—and : 

“Isee. But you are not penniless even | 
now : you shall still be a bit of an heiress.” 


It | 
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Much as I love you, I} 


“ Your other letter ?” 

Hildred looked fearlessly into Millie’s 
|inquiring eyes; but a richer colour came 
| into her cheeks as she answered : 
| “An enclosure in my aunt’s. 
|letter,” she went on dreamily ; 
| pleases me well enough. Truly it has been 
somewhat long in reaching me—five, six 
| months—well !. thank you, aunt, that you 
| sent it at all, though it wasn’t out of kindness 
you did so. I shall see now what truth 
there is in some of these fine words. If they 
}are true, why then, the ‘world is not so 
bitter but a smile may make it sweet’ for 
somebody. But tell me, Millie, child, is it 
true that men are deceivers ever ? Do you 
| expect to find any man constant, loving one 
for oneself alone ?” 

“T would I were dead 
swered faintly. 

“Ts it so, Millie?” Hildred said, half- 
startled at the fervency of that low reply. 
Stooping down, she pressed a kiss on the 
igirl’s forehead, saying, “That is right; be 
thorough in all’ your life.” 

“Dear Hildred, some of us have to suffer: 
no one suffers thoroughly who does not suffer 
patiently.” 

“Suffer! ‘You shall not know much about 
| suffering if I can help it. Now, tell me,’ 
she went on, “when does this mysterious 
| friend of yours, whose name I have not heard 
| you name yet—when does he return ?” 

“Very soon—any day. O Hildred! 


A cruel 
“yet it 


if not,” Millie an- 


And Hildred then first conceived a resolu-| when you see him, you will think it strange 


tion she afterwards acted out. 

“ But, Hildred, was not your aunt kind ? 
O, if I had but known you were not happy !” 
Millie spoke so earnestly that tears ane 
into her eyes. “Why didn’t you write ? 

“Do you think I was going to tell you all | 
my wild troubles, child? I bore them, and | 
they did not break my spirit. Indeed, if I) 
had been a meek, mean, hypocritical crea-| 
ture, I might have been very comfortable.’ 

With what scorn she said the last word ! 

“Tf I wanted to go back ever so much, 
she added, “I could not. I lost all chance 
of reinstatement by coming to you. 
was too good a place to be empty long. I 
had a spiteful letter from the old lady this 
morning, bidding me an affecting farewell, 
and telling me of an amiable and accom- 
plished cousin of mine who is filling my 
place to the old lady’s entire satisfaction ; 
reminding me, too, that I could not live 
on the miserable pittance left me by my 
father!” 

“You had other letters, hadn’t you, Hil- 
dred ?” 

“One from this same heir in answer to an 
epistle of mine. His is so polite that I feel 
mine was unnecessarily bitter. He talks 
about duty to those nearest him compelling 
him to do what is painful, and such stuff as 
that. Perhaps he satisfies his own conscience, 
however.” 


Mine | 
| He did not even know I had a sister until a 


that he cares for such a girl as Tam. Inever 


|could fancy it true, that he liked me much, till 
)—till I was in great trouble, and then he was 


iso tender— But I don’t like talking about 
| this, even to you, for he has never said to me 
plainly that—” 

“That he loves you: 
| you ' 

“So TI don’t feel as if it were right to talk 
about it.” 

“Ah! when he comes back you will not 


wishes to marry 


” | care much about poor Hildred any more.” 


“T shall, Hildred, you know I shall, I am 
not fickle, I never forget. But isn’t it odd? 


few days before he left. You see, I did not 
know you well, didn’t love you, or I should 
have spoken n about you. When I thought of 
you, Hildred, it used always to be with fear.” 

“Why, silly one ?” 

“T don’t know; I had heard you were very 
proud—and so youare. I thought you would 
despise poor me, but you don’t. I was 
rigbc in picturing you in other things, 
though. When I crept into the room, the day 
you came, and, before you knew I was 
come, saw you standing erect, stately, there, 
by the window, looking so grand in that 
splendid dress (y ou have not had it on since), 
I knew directly that you were my queenly 





sister, Hildred.” 
“And what did Queen Hildred do, child ?” 
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“Turned, looked, smiled, and took poor | mannerrather absent ; herface fixed by resolute 
little trembling, crying me into her dear | purpose, which her keen eyes, looking onward, 
arms. Was I like what you fancied me, | appeared to see already fulfilling. Millie was 
Hildred ?” relieved from a great dread when her sister 
“ Not one whit. I expected to find a fret-|told her, that she need not yet leave the 
ful, spoilt girl; helpless, and rather heart-| house she so much loved; that they might 
' stay in it, at least, till after Christmas—only 


less.’ 
“Why did you come ; if you did not think | paying rent for living in what Millie had 
you should love me ?” thought her own property, which was 
“ Because you were my mother’s child. Ij|strange. In that time, Hildred said, though 
knew you were in trouble, and thought you | Christmas was not far off, much might happen, 
might want my strong arm to protect you.” ! and they could settle plans for their future. 
“You did not know about there being no| Hildred had many schemes for herself— 
will 2” glancing all of them at a_ possibility, but 
“No; but I expected it might be so when | falling off from it shily, and then growing 
I heard how sudden my uncle’s death was. | confused in all but one central idea, that she 
If I had found you a rich, well-befriended | would be independent, and would make her- 
young lady, Millie, I should not have stayed | self famous ; for Millie she had but one plan, 
with you long— But, now, no more pleasant | fixed and constant. 
twilight talk. We must have candles, shut} The day was one of those serenely beautiful 
out the beautiful night and go right earnestly |days we often get in late autamn: the sky 
to business.” cloudless, the air fresh yet soft, the whole 
“ Business! how funny, we two girls.” earth dazzlingly bright-vestured. 
“Very funny, but no farce with “ A holiday morning, Millie!” Hildred ex- 
child.” claimed, as they stood in the sun on the door- 
And so it seemed. The room shut up step. “Let us be children now: this after- 
and lights brought, Hildred settled her-!noon I shall put on my woman of business 
self at the table, and was soon absorbed and of the world aspect. You shall take me 
in looking over sundry old papers; one of your favourite rambles. We will go 
some her uncle’s, some relating entirely to | blackberrying, if any berries are left for us.” 
Millie’s affairs. A lawyer was coming to-| Hildred and Millie went out together and 
morrow ; but Hildred would not be content |spent the whole bright morning in aim- 
ignorantly and passively to leave all in his, less wandering, and gay hopeful talk. The 
hands ; although Millie advised her to do so,| expression of Hildred’s face softened, and 
saying that surely no one would cheat two! grew sweeter with every hour she spent with 
orphan girls. Hildred’s dark look of bitter | Millie ; she did not often startle the girl now 
pride came back as she answered that she| by the vehemence of her demonstrations of 
did not know; that, at any rate, she pre-! affection, or by the abruptness of her manners, 
ferred knowing a little into the matter as she had constantly done at first ; but still 
herself. So she sat for hours puzzling out Millie’s fear returned a little now and then. 
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very complicated and irregular accounts, and | 
Millie stayed by her, giving her what assist-| 
ance she could, till Hildred marked the pale 
weariness on her face, and sent her to bed. 

It was long past midnight when Hildred 
herself finally raised her head with the! 
triumphant look of one who has mastered a| 
difficulty. She locked up the now methodi- 
cally arranged papers ; paced the room some 
time, looking rather wild with her hair 
pushed back from her flushed face, and her 
dark brows knit in eager thought ; and then | 
went up-stairs; knelt—no nightly form with 
her—by the window looking up at the stars, 
and prayed fervently for two most dear to 
her ; undressed in the dark, and laid herself 
down softly beside her sleeping sister. 


CHAPTER II. 


NExtT morning, as they sat at breakfast, the 
sisters were gayer than they had yet been. 
Millie’s mood was sobered and chastened by 
remembrance that one who had loved her 
well lay in the churchyard ; yet her face was 
full of a tender hope that, in its calmness, 
seemed more like certainty—content. Hil- 
dred’s gaiety was somewhat forced, and her 





Millie was very pretty: so Hildred told 
her as they sat on the hiil-side, overlooking 
their house and the valley beneath it. She 
watched the colour deepen on the soft, clear 
cheek, and the beautiful light sparkle in the 
dove-like eyes that generally shone with a 
meek, calm lustre. When Millie answered 
simply: “I am very glad!” her sister knew 
of what she was glad, and of whom she 
thought most. Then, Hildred’s passionate 
heart beat high, full of love, longing, unrest, 
jealousy ; and her eager eyes looked out into 
her own future somewhat fiercely. 

Lying on the turf beside Millie, she 
stretched out her right arm appealingly, not 
heeding that she threw her hand violently 
upon a short tuft of prickly gorse, she was 
thinking too absorbedly to feel the pain. It 
was not till Millie exclaimed—“O Hildred! 
your poor hand!” that her attention was 
drawn to it. Hildred’s were beautiful, though 
not very small hands; well-formed, and as 
white as Millie’s own. She was sorry the 
right hand was scratched, for it looked ugly, 
and she took delight in having everything be- 
longing to her admirable—not that she cared 
for admiration, save such as innocent Millie’s; 
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from it with disdain; but that it seemed to 
her right and fitting that she should be hand- 
some, proper that she should be proud. 
Hildred gloried in all consciousness of power, 
—and beauty was a power. She had never 
wished to be deformed, or ugly; although 
often she had disliked to read in people’s 
looks that they saw her beautiful. Hildred 
was sorry, therefore, that she had disfi- 
gured her hand ; but she liked to feel Millie’s 
soft, caressing touch as she bound up the 
wounds, Yet, when patched-up, it looked 
very ugly, and Hildred transferred the two 
or three splendid rings she always wore on it 
to her other, that the wounded one might not 
be so conspicuous, 

It was growing afternoon, and clouding 
over drearily ; Millie looked chill. Hildred 
proposed that they should go home, and they 
wound their way down the hill-side. 

Daylight was fading when the expected 
lawyer came. Hildred had fancied that Millie 
looked a shade paler than usual, and seemed 
weary after the morning’s ramble. She 
said, she would not have her pretty head 
troubled about business, and left her lying on 
the sofa in the fire-lighted drawing-room. 

For the first time since his death the uncle’s 
study was lighted up, and Hildred sat there 
with the man of law. 


As Millie lay thinking how sweet it was to| your love to soothe me, to give me rest. 


have a sister so strong, so wise, to take care 
of her ; wondering if it were sweeter yet to 
have a mother, and then, perchance, ponder- 
ing deeply how it would be to have a husband 
—her thinking, after awhile, became dream- 
ing ; she did not stir when some one opened 
the house-door, as if witha privileged hand ; 
when a firm step came through the hall ; and, 
after a moment’s pause, into the very room. 
The study was at the back of the house ; Hil- 
dred sitting there, bringing the whole power 
of her intellect, concentrating her attention 
upon the matter before her, heard nothing ex- 
ternal to that study, apart from that matter. 
She had some trouble in persuading Mr. 
Blankardt that it was any use for him to go 
over the business with her; more—for he was 
a sensible, couscientious, practical man—in 
making him understand, that she had fully 
determined, and that it was no use to oppose 
her, upon a course of action he could not ap- 
rdve, and from which he tried to dissuade 
es most of all, in extracting from him a 
romise that (as she would have her own way), 
; would take the necessary steps for her 
when she sent him her final command to do 
so: all this took time, energy, and what was 
far more difficult to Hildred, patience. 
Meanwhile, what was passing in the draw- 
ing-room ? 
That some one who had entered so uncere- 


moniously, came softly up to wherethe bright 


fire-light played upon a fair, young head, 
thrown back upon a crimson sofa-cushion, as 
Millie lay dreaming with her hands folded, 
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for, often in her short life she had turned 
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crossed quietly upon her breast. That some 
one was a large man, and he looked gigantie 
in the dim, uncertain light; yet he had 
walked quite noiselessly up the room, and 
bent down over the sweet, calm face, before 
even an eyelash stirred. He bent very low ; 
and a heavy lock of his strong hair swept 
across a pale cheek ; then Millie awoke, in 
tumultuous friglit, conscious of a presence, 
But when she sat up, and could be quite sure 
that she was not still dreaming, no one was 
near her ; only a tall, dark figure stood by the 
fire, a grave face was looking into it, its light 
flashed upon a noble brow, and stern set 
mouth, 

Millie uttered a name with such a sweet 
accent of simple glad surprise, that its owner 
was quickly at her side. He not only took 
her hands, both of them, but he drew her into 
his arms, saying— 

: You are mine, sweet Millie, is it not 
so 

She answered only “ Yes.’ 

“ And you love me—very much ?” he con- 
tinued. 

Vaguely thinking that he, perhaps, should 
first say that to her. Millie remained silent. 

“Millie! my Millie!” he went on, in a 
tone she could not resist. ‘“ You must not be 
proud and cold with me. I love you because 
you are gentle, meek, infinitely sweet. I want 


J 
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bave had much pain and trouble, Millie.” 

Her little fingers tightened their grasp of 
the great hand that held both hers. That 
might have been answer enough surely ; but 
he was not satisfied, for he added— 

“So, Millie, you must say, ‘I do love you 
very much, dear Erle.’ ” 

A low tremulous voice repeated— 

“Tdo! indeed, I do! Llove you very much, 
dear Erle !” 

“That is right, sweet Millie. Now, how 
are you? Have you been grieving much, my 
child? Have you been alone all these long 
days since I left you?” And he looked 
down fondly upon her. 

“No! My sister came! O Mr. Lyneward, 
I love her dearly !” Millie began. 

“Silly child! Iam not Mr. Lyneward for 
you any more, and I donot care to hear how 
much you love anybody but me.” 

“ And don’t you love anybody but me?” 
Millie asked, lifting up her head, fixing her 
“ wise-innocent” eyes on his. But he did not 
answer, only kissed her eyes gravely, saying 
softly— 

“ How pretty you are, Millie, my Millie !” 
then he drew her down to him again, and— 
sighed. 

After a little he asked Millie why she wept, 
for he felt warm tears drop down upon his 
hand, and when she breathed out, that it was 
because she was so happy, his strong arm 
wrapped her round closer yet, and he said 
reverently, “God keep you so!” 

There was very little said during the hour 
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or more, that Millie and Erle Lyneward sat | 
together. He had never talked to her much, | 
and she—her little heart was too full ! 

At last Millie said, “That man is gone 
now, and I must go to my sister.” 

Millie said “my sister,’ with a strange | 
pride in the words. She could only say | 
them speaking of one person in the wide 
world. She felt sure that the lawyer was gone, 
for she had heard the bustle of departure, | 
some time since, and wondered, uneasily, 
why Hildred did not come in. But when} 
she rose, Mr. Lyneward drew her back. He| 
did not choose to spare her yet ; there would | 
be plenty of time for sisters and explanations 
to-morrow, he said. 

Neither of them had heard the door softly 
opened a little while before; nor seen a tall 
figure stand at it a moment; a bewildered 
face grow conscious of misery. Neither could 
be conscious of the agony of a passionate 
heart, that believed itself breaking. 

Hildred had come to the door; and, seeing | 
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lieve? What hopes had she cherished ? 
What wild way her love had made! 

Some one must be deeply guilty, or 
whence this racking misery? ‘hen she 
thought of the false old woman who had 
kept that letter back from her so long—sent 
it at last in mockery, to show that she no 
longer cared if niece Hildred hanged herself, 
or married a Lyneward—one of a race she 
hated. As Hildred thought, she put up her 
two strong hands, and with them clasped her 
brow tightly, as if she felt that, indeed, the 
horrible pain there might split it. She sata 
long time in that posture, the wind raving 
round her, driving the rain against her insheets. 

Upon the stormy troubled sea of her 
thoughts Millie’s face soon shone down, sur- 
rounded by a halo; no sin, no sorrow, must 
tarnish the effulgence of that encircling ra- 
diance. 

For awhile this was the one distinct 
thought—all else was surging pain and scorn 
—scorn, infinite scorn, of a man who could 





no bright light stream from underneath it, | love here and love there (if, indeed, he had 
had opened it very gently, expecting to find | ever loved her)—for whom one love, even if 
Millie asleep. What had she seen so horrible | unreturned, could not suffice for a life-time— 





in that room ? 

The gloomy afternoon had wildened into a 
weird, wet night ; a few moments before, she 
had been hospitably sorry to allow Mr. Blank- 
ardt to go out into it, well defended as he was ; 
now she rushed out with uncovered head, up| 
the steep garden, up on to the bleak bare 
top of the hill, It was blackly dark. The 
darkness seemed to touch her on all sides, to 
press round her, to crush against her strained 
eyeballs, to madden her. She shrieked—no 
one could hear—and she shrieked out that 
Erle Lyneward was a traitor. She had al-| 
most cursed Millie’s innocent sweet face. 

She had thrown herself on the ground. | 
After lying there half-stupefied awhile, she 
rose ; the proud, strong heart called up all 
its strength. She even smiled to herself, 
saying that she could bear it—ay, and more 
a thousand times. 

There was one bitter consolation: her | 
pride was wounded in nowise. She was not | 
deserted ; this man had never known that 
she loved him. She had treated him like a 





who, disappointed in his first few feeble 
attempts to win a response to his passion, 
turned to love elsewhere, instead of either 
putting love out of his life, or consecrating 
and concentrating all power he had to the 
gaining of what he had first wanted. One of 
these two things Hildred felt she would have 
done had she been such a man as she was 
woman. 

After all, was it possible that Erle Lyne- 
ward should love Millie Grey? Millie was 
fair, sweet and good ; but could a man whose 
heart and mind had so vast an emptiness to 
be filled, rest satisfied with shrining there the 
little child Millie? No! If not, what 
danger was there for Millie from her? Hil- 
dred was conscious of power—of power over 
Erle Lyneward such as no one else had ever 
possessed, What should she do?—how shield 
Millie? She had judged her sister’s cha- 
racter well enough to feel sure that if ever 
the love that had been between Hildred and 
Erle Lyneward came to her knowledge, she— 
child as she was—was capable of resolutely 


dog when he had dared speak to her of love, | sacrificing herself to make two she loved be- 
as she did all who so spoke in that past that| yond all the world happy. Millie must dis- 
seemed many a life-time ago; for her wild} cover nothing. There was safety for Millie, 
heart had been driven to desperation by its | as well as consolation for Hildred, in the one 
early enlightenment of the world’s hollow-| thing: Erle Lyneward did not suspect that 
ness. She had spurned all men. He, like| proud Hildred Vynern had ever loved him, 
the rest, she thought then, wooed the heiress, | This knowledge must be kept from him for 
Hildred Vynern ; not the woman, who hada} ever. What a weary, dreary, heart-sicken- 
heart richer than much fine gold. ing future ! 

It was long months since he had written| Hildred retraced her way with difficulty ; 
her that letter—his indignantly passionate! gained her own room, and locked her door, 
appeal—the last, as he told her, he would ever} in safety. She had but just escaped meet- 
make. It had never been answered. Who) ing Mr. Lyneward. Sheshrunk back,shrouded 
was guilty, then? No trust had been be-}in darkness, had almost felt him touch her, 
trayed, if she had placed none. Ay! but|as he went away down the garden. Millie 
those happy weeks she had spent with}now would come seeking for her. What 


Millie! What had she not learned to be-! must she do? | 
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She had torn off her wet dress, hidden 
it, wrapped her dressing-gown round her, 
and shaken some of the cold rain from her 
hair, when Millie knocked at the door. Hil- | 
dred opened it, but turned quickly from her} 
sister’s gaze. 

“Tow pale you are, Hildred!” the girl} 
exclaimed. 

“ And cold and tired. I’ve been at work, 
you know. I’m going to bed now. It is late, 
isn't it?” Hildred said, hurriedly. 

“Not much past nine, and tea is waiting 
for you; and, O Hildred! I have so much 
to talk to you about,” Millie exclaimed. 

“ Have some mercy, child! Iam utterly 
weary. Erle Lyneward has been here: 
You see, I know already.” .. 

“ Hildred, how did you learn his name ? 
I never mentioned it, because—” 

“ Because it is an enemy’s name.” 

“You are not angry, dear Hildred—” 

“No. No. Tell me all to-morrow. Put 
out your light. My head is bad, and it 
hurts me.” 

“O,dear Mildred, forgive me! How sel-| 
fish Tam! You have been tiring yourself 
for me. Lie down quickly dear, and I will 
bring you up some tea. It will do your head 
good,” Millie pleaded, tearfully. 

“T will lie down (that I might never 
wake! was in her heart); but no tea, I 
cannot be troubled. Don’t think me un-| 
kind, or angry; but you had better let me| 
sleep alone to-night.” 

“ If you wish it, you shall,” 

“T do wish it. Good-night. I shall lock! 
my door, and then throw myself, straight, 
upon my bed.” 

Millie went away, feeling as if she had 
acted very selfishly ; and as if Hildred were | 
only too good not toscold her. Hildred did | 
throw herself upon her bed: but she did not | 
sleep the night through. How should she? 


CHAPTER III, 


Somernine had come between them both 
when they met next morning. Hildred was 
calm and kind, but cold, Millie thought. 
Indeed, Hildred did not dare to be tender— 
she could not afford it: she needed all her 
strength only to keep firm, resolute. Her! 
face looked like sculptured marble in its| 
fixedness ; but her eyes gleamed strangely. | 
Millie’s face changed every moment, as she 
told Hildred all that had passed between | 
herself and Mr. Lyneward the night before. | 

Tt still blew and rained. 

Did Millie expect Mr. Lyneward that| 
morning? Hildred asked. “When Millie| 
answered, perhaps he would not come, as the 
weather was so bad, Hildred smiled scorn- | 
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took up her station at the window which 


| overlooked the road, and sat there. 


Millie was unhappy; she was sure Hildred 
was ill; thought she was angry, or sorry, too. 
All sortsof miseries entered into the little 


| head bent down assiduously over some work. 


Hildred (who never shammed except to 


|gain some great end) made no pretence of 


reading, or working, but sat idle; leaning 
back in the great chair Millie had made 
her take, her cold hands lying listlessly 
on her lap, her eyes glittering, and intent in 
watching. At last she saw Erle Lyneward 
coming: he was along way off, but she knew 
him. 

She turned her rigid face round to Millie, 
and said : 

“Millie, your lover is coming—I want to 
speak to him alone. Go into the study for 
a little; there is a firethere. You are not 
afraid,” she added, seeing that Millie lin- 
gered, “not afraid that I shall steal him from 
you, are you ?” 

It did not occur to Millie, to wonder how 
it was that Hildred knew him. 

“ Not afraid of that !” Millie said ; and she 
came to Hildred’s side, knelt beside her 
twining her arms round her waist, and 
looking up beseechingly into her sister’s 
dark eyes: but Hildred knew that Mr. Lyne- 
ward was almost at the house-door. She felt 
desperate; rose, and half led, half carried 
Millie from the room. When she had her 
safe in the study, she kissed her—not ten- 
derly, but fiercely—and went away, leaving 
Millie full of tearful wonder. 

She got back into the drawing-room before 
Mr. Lyneward had entered the house. She 
stood awaiting him, her face turned from 
the light. She heard him stride across the 
hall. He had opened the door—was in the 
room; he stood still, His face grew be- 


| wildered and deeply troubled, as he looked 
jat her. 


She spoke first. Coldly greeting 
him, she pointed to the chair he was to take, 
opposite to her. He obeyed her stately 


| gesture, and she condescended to explain : 


“T am Millie’s sister, Mr. Lyneward. You 
are surprised to see me here?” 

“Miss Vynern—Hildred Vynern 
said, perplexedly. 

“T have cast off that name—my aunt made 
me adopt it. I have left her. Iam Hildred 
Grey. I hear,” she went on, steadily, “ that 
you are my sister’s accepted lover. I am 
her eldev sister and self-constituted guar- 
dian.” 

“ Hildred Vynern, Millie’s sister ?” 

“Even so. What do you find sostrange in 
that ?” Hildred asked. 

“Much,” Mr. Lyneward replied, proudly. 


? 


he 








fully; thinking how much better she knew|“Isit not very strange that my Millie— 
him and that the wild weather was one sure| sweet, loving, Millie Grey—should have so 
inducement to bring him out. She followed | ungentle and haughty a woman for sister ?” 
up her question by asking Millie, where he| “Yes, that is strange,” Hildred said, 
lived: about what time he generally came,|smiling scornfully: “Yet not stranger than 
and whether walking or riding? Then she] —butI will not detain you. I merely wished 








| 


| 
| 
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to see you alone that you might be prepared 
—that, before Millie, you might not show 
surprise at seeing me. She does not know 
that we have ever met before.” 

“ You are kind, Miss Vynern—considerate. 
But I think you have taken an unnecessary 
precaution. I have a great deal of self-com- 
mand;” Mr. Lyneward said. 

Hildred bit her lip, and an angry flush 
crossed her face; but she said coldly; “I 
acted only for Millie’s sake. I have no more 
to say.” 

She rose, and so did Mr. Lyneward: but, 
instead of letting her go as she had intended, 
he stopped her, laid his hand upon her arm, 
and cast a haggard look into her face. She 
noticed, then, how many of the lines about 
that face had deepened since she had last 
seen him. Feeling asif her heart would break, 
she shook off his hand—indeed, she could not 
bear it there ; it seemed.to burn her to the 
bone—and proudly returned his gaze. 

He resented her haughty gesture, and spoke 
with a voice thick with passion : 

“T owe it to myself to say that I will not 
be scorned by any man or woman— you, 
least of all. Hildred Vynern, your pride has 
blinded you ; you have dashed back the love 
ofthe only man who ever did, or will, love you 
worthily. You dared confound me with the 
rest ; dared to believe I paid my homage to 
your expected fortune. Had you not been 
utterly blind, you might have seen that could 
not be. Would Mrs. Vynern have given you 
one penny if you had married me—a Lyne- 
ward? Did she not hate me? Didn’t I 
know she hated me? I condescended to en- 
treat, to explain, to offer you my love a 
second time, because I thought your heart a 
rich great treasure. I was wrong. It is 
dross ; it is eaten up with pride. You left 
unanswered that last letter I wrote you— 
ridiculed me and it.” 

“That is slander. I only,’—she stopped, 
remembering that must not be said—“I 
received it only two days ago,” she had been 
about to say. 

He did not heed, but went on: “And you 
think me light and fickle, and smile con- 
temptuously at my former protestations to 
yourself. I will keep my Millie’s name holy 
—will not speak of her now, save to say, that 
only when she was alone, friendless, poor, 
and when I had learnt how incapable you 
were of truly loving, did I first think of 
making her my wife.” 

“When I found she loved me,” he might 
have said. 

Hildred did not speak. She stood oppo- 
site to him, erect ; her marble-white hands 
drooped among the folds of her black 
dress; her dark eyes dilated ; he thought 
with pride and anger. The wild longing 
of her heart was to throw herself at his 
feet, say once that she loved him, and—die. 
But Millie! She kept firm. His next words 
sounded almost like a curse :— 
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“Hildred, as you are a woman, one day 
you will love, and then you will suffer— 
O Heaven! how fiercely! Only one right 
worthy love comes to the life-portion of any 
man or woman. You have rejected that, 
When you suffer, remember me !” 

He moved towards the door. Possessed 
by a vague idea that they could not part 
thus—even for Millie’s sake—Hildred said : 

“Mr. Lyneward, you speak harshly—only 
for Millie’s sake ” He started at the ten- 
derness with which those haughty lips ut- 
tered those three words “for Millie’s sake, 
we must try to be—friends. You have made 
me respect you. Some day, perhaps, you 
may respect me.” 

She offered him her hand, but he would 
not take it. 

“ And, Millie?” she said, as he was going. 
Had he forgotten Millie? He stopped, and 
then said hastily: 

“T cannot see hernow. Tell her—anything 
you please. I am not fit for her innocent eyes 
tolook upon. There is something black, fierce 
and wild in my heart—hate, perhaps.” 

He was gone. She turned to the window 
and watched him, sure that he would not 
look round: he did not. What should she 
do ? 

She walked to a mirror, and locked into it. 
The shining of such lustrous eyes in that 
white face looked unearthly, and startled even 
herself. But she admired and commended 
her own behaviour, muttering that she had 
acted well; had begun her farce or tragedy, 
whichever it was, bravely ; bade herself take 
courage, and be assured that she would be a 
grand actress in time. 

Just then Millie came in, full of wonder 
and fear, She had seen Mr. Lyneward go 
away, and dreaded that he and her sister had 
quarrelled. “Was anything wrong?” she 
asked, tremblingly. 

“Not much,” Hildred answered. “We 
have been angry. But never mind, love, we 
shall be good enough friends in time. My 
future brother-in-law is a proud man. Have 
a care how you anger him, Millie. But I 
forgot,” she added, smiling, “ you never anger 
anyone, do you?” 

Hildred stayed a little to talk to her 
| sister, particularly impressing upon her that 
the marriage must be soon. 

“Ts that Mr. Lyneward’s wish?” Millie 
asked. 

Hildred laughed, and answered that of 
course it was. 

Millie began to feel reassured, and to think 
that, after all, she had been foolishly fearful— 
that all would be well; that though Hildred 
iat first felt grieved and vexed that she must 
jcall a Lyneward brother, she would soon 
| relent. 
| Then Hildred said she should go out, 
| Millie tried to dissuade her, saying it was 
dreadful weather, raining and blowing and 
‘very cold; but Hildred answered, that it was 
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just the weather for her, in her present |her temper. She dared not be affectionate ; 
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mood. After sitting down a moment, and |if the spring of passionate tenderness in her 


dashing 
it—in less time than Millie would have taken 
to write the three first words, Hildred set off 
to the post, nodding gaily to Millie as she 


went down the garden. 


off a business-letter—so she called | heart once thawed, she feared it might over- 


leap all restraints. She saw that Millie was 


| uneasy—as unhappy as it was possible for a 


This, letter con-| 


tained her final command to Mr. Blankardt ' 


to have her own little property settled on 
Millie. 


young girl who loves and is loved to be; but 
she stood proud and secure in the great 
sacrifice she was conscions of making. She 


| could not stoop to care about the lesser daily 


After posting her letter, and being | 


clear of the village, she went on at a wild rate. | 


Fighting her way against the howling wind, 
splashing on through the mud and marsh, 
she made a circuit of some eight or ten 
miles home, crossing the bleakest country in 
all the neighbourhood. It was dark when 
she returned. Millie had been getting 
anxions, and came running into the hall to 
meet and question her. But Hildred parried 
her questions, and seemed in such high 
spirits, that her gentle sister only wondered, 
and was content. 

Hildred chose to spend that evening alone; 
finding one excuse or another, or proudly 
withholding any. She generally did so for 
that time. Krle Lyneward was there to enter- 
tain Millie. Hildred had seen him as she 
stood inside the house-door shaking the rain 
from her cloak—had seen him standing look- 
ing moodily into the fire, instead of meeting her 
as her future brother might have done. Mr. 
Lyneward, weary from the emotion and pas- 
sion of the morning, turned to Millie for 
rest; he felt her gentle ways infinitely 
soothing. He was more tender and devoted 
that evening than she hadever known him. He 
too told her that their marriage must be soon 
—very soon. Christmas was not far off, and, 
early in the next year, before the snow-drops 
were out in his old gardens, he must have his 
Millie home, he said, to make his desolate 
house cheery. With all his tenderness, he 
seemed so strangely sad, that pure, unselfish 
Millie, though reluctant to assume so sud- 
denly this great responsibility, could not find 
in her heart to say, No. So-it was a settled 
thing that early in the ensuing January, 
Millie was to be made a wife, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mittiz was not at ease in the time 
that intervened ; simple, sweet Millie was 
troubled and perplexed. In the world, she 
loved only two persons entirely, and she 
could not make them love one another. 
Hildred acted well, too, all that torture 
time ; daring to leave nothing to the impulse 
ef a moment. Each morning she planned 
what her conduct through all the probable 
events of the day should be. 








and hourly sacrifices. She said to herself, 
that all would be well soon for them; they 
would be married, and she would go away 
and be forgotten. . 

At first Erle Lyneward always stopped 
Millie when she began to talk of Hildred; 
but that was not easy to do; and, after a 
while, he rather liked to listen. In time he 
came to have some glimmering suspicion of 
the truth. 

Hildred was to pass through the fiery 
trial of another temptation before the con- 
summation of the sacrifice. 

Only the day before Christmas Day, Hil- 
dred sat alone and idle, musing by the draw- 
ing room fire. Millie was gone out to dis- 
tribute some Christmas charities to poor 
people to whom she had been a constant 
friend. 

Hildred had many associations of pain 
and pleasure with that day—some two or 
three of the latter caleulated to soften her 
heart infinitely. She felt now that the last 
act of her tragedy was almost played out— 
that her unnatural strength need endure 
but little longer; so, as she sat alone, she 
suffered her heart to soften, and let the tears 
fail slowly and unheeded a-down upon her 
lap. 

Suddenly Erle Lyneward stood before her. 
She was startled, confused, unnerved. One 
glance at her softened face, her tearful eves, 
her tremulous hand, made him forget all but 
his old love for her. Before she could 
recover the cold composure with which she 
always met him, he had taken her hand, 
and was pouring out a strong passion of 
burning love, and wild sorrow. 

Hildred dared not hear him out. One mo- 
ment’s irresolution and all would be lost. 
She had not time to weigh, or choose words. 
She thought only of Millie. Her answer was 
fiercely indignant—full of vehement resent- 
ment. He was humbled this time: she full 
of pride and power. Once and for ever her 
fate was decided. 

Was it, after all, so great a sacrifice ? 
Loving Millie as:she did, was she not conscious 
that she did not voluntarily give up her own 
happiness; for that happiness at Millie’s 
expense was simply impossible. If Hildred 


Mr. Lyneward was too proud to act,!had deemed Millie’s nature one that could 
too bitter against her to try to seem|forget and love again, after awhile, she 


brotherly ; 


and loving and unconscious| would long since have wavered in her pur- 


Millie often made him wince by express-| pose; but she knew the girl’s words were 
ing her regret that he would not be kind to} true when she said she “did not forget.” She 


her sister. 


Hildred was cold, even in her! felt that she was as firm as she was gentle. 




















manner to Millie herself, and uncertain injShe had read a world of unchangeableness | 























a you not found out yet, child, that lL 


| brightness from an ivied-window. 
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and remembrance in the depth of Millie’s|love my own company better than even 


| dove-like eyes. 


Yes, the sacrifice was great, appalling. 
Alone with her own heart that night Hil- 
dred quailed. Shesuffered most pain from a 
keen sense of the cruelty of the position in 
which she had found herself. 

The dawn of Christmas morning shone 
upon a wildly haggard face gazing out upon its 
Hildred’s 
eyes had not closed in sleep that night. Vivid 
pictures, devil-suggested of things that might 
have been, presented themselves to her fancy. 
She had seen herself acting out, scene after 
scene, a proudly-happy life, as Erle Lyne- 
ward’s wife; and she had felt no power to 
bid the tempter get behind her. It seemed 
as if her all of strength had been exhausted 
in that final master-stroke put to her own 
dark destiny; as if she now lay weak and 
weary and utterly defenceless at the mercy 
of all evil suggestions. Happily her bitter 
words of indignant upbraiding had firmly 
closed the door of that proud heart against 
herself. 

The dawn grew into bright day; the 
sun shone full into her room; the birds 
twittered busily among the scarlet berries of 
the holly without; and soon she heard 
Millie singing a quaint, pathetic, scrap of old 
Christmas-song, as she waited below for her 
sister’s coming. The whole world then, like 


Miilie’s hymn, was rejoicing in peace and 


good-will! She only was torn by inward 
strife, and utterly abandoned, even by her 
own poor pride. 

But there was something yet to be borne 
and done! Had she come so far and could 
she not drag herself one step further, before 
she lay down, finally, to die? It was yet 
possible to madden Erle and to make Millie 
miserable, though it was too late to help her- 
self. Should she spoil all now, at the last 
hour ? 

No! She found strength enough to battle 
on a little longer. She dressed hastily, but 
neatly ; dashed ice-cold water into her face 
and dried it so roughly that the delicate skin 
glowed again ; and, before that glow had time 
to fade, or a practised smile to die away from 
her mouth, she had joined Millie ; had given 
her all fair good wishes of the season, and 
borne the mockery of having them returned 
to her with many a soft kiss and fond word. 

“And nowto breakfast,” Hildred said ; 
‘for it is late, and Erle will be here directly 
to take you to church.” 

“And you will come with us?” 
asked. 

“No! I shall spend this happy Christmas 
morning alone. I am not well.” Hildred 
a swered, 

“ And yet you had such a colour when you 
came down! Let me stay with you? I had 
much rather.” 

“ Certainly not; there’s no occasion. Millie, 


Millie 


yours.” 

Hildred hurried back to herown room before 
Mr. Lyneward came to fetch Millie. She 
could not have met him calmly. But when 
they were gone, he and Millie, and the 
servants; when all the country people, 
churchward bound, had passed along the 
road, Hildred felt that she could not bear 
the great quiet that fell upon the house. The 
silent shining-in of the sun; the way it lay 
still and serene upon all it touched, even 
upon her, was maddening. She could not 
bear to remain there, alone. She would 
go to clfurch, too. It was a sudden resolve, 
suddenly executed. A frenzied fear of being 
too late appeared to seize her. She did not 
mean to go to the village-church, where 
Millie and Erle, and many people who 
knew her, were; but to a little old church 
on the other side of the hill, to which but 
very few ever went. 

She reached it at last, with difficulty ; for 
she found herself very weak, and her trem- 
bling eagerness defeated itself. She made 
her way into a curtained pew, once a long 
dead-and-dust squire’s. It was musty, dusty, 
and deserted. She crouched down in a corner 
where no one could see her. 

During the hour that Hildred passed in 
that old faded pew, listening, hardly con- 
scious that she did listen, to holy words 
often heard before, a new chord was struck 
within her. Some will call this unnatural, 
improbable ; I say it is not so; but simply and 
only mysterious. It was solely one of God’s 
providences (of which so many talk, in which 
so few firmly believe); an instance of his’ 
infinite mercy in providing for a soul in sore 
and utmost need, 

Millie’s words came back to Hildred’s 
mind. She remembered Millie’s saying, that 
those do not suffer thoroughly who do not 
suffer patiently. After thinking of this, 
Hildred did not know distinctly what she 
heard. The service was over,—the few 
worshippers gone home to happy firesides 
and Christmas mirth,—yet she sat still, un- 
conscious that not another human being was 
in the little church, and that the old door was 
shut upon her. 

Hildred was glad when she found that she 
was alone. She came out of her corner, went 
up the aisle, to the communion-table, knelt 
there, and opened the great Bible. 

She found grand, great, glorious words— 
words that filled her excited mind with awful 
joy—appealing to her glowing imagination 
and her power of heroic self-sacritice. 

The sun descended lower in the heavens, 
slanted in at a little stained west window, 
and threw hues of soft amethyst and of 
golden glory upon the fine. dark head bent 
low in reverent worship. ‘Then it faded 
out altogether. Still Hildred knelt on. 


The church grew dim and dusky —she 
could read no longer, but she prayed. | 
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the sexton—an old, lame man—was coming 
in with a lantern to put away the books and 


lock it up ; a task neglected till then for his | 


Christmas dinner. He drew back aghast as 


Hildred gently bade him good-night, and | 
Jooked with awe after the tall figure that | 


soon disappeared in the darkness. He hurried 
over his duties and hobbled back to his fire- 
side ; where, no doubt, he told a grim ghost- 
story ; of having seen, and been spoken to 
by, the long-deceased lady of a long-deceased 
squire, in the church-porch, after dark, to 
very credulous listeners. 

Erle and Millie had been anxiously ex- 
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As she passed out of the then dark church | Grey lived it out nobly. She was known as 
a good, by many who could not recognise 
in her, a great and gifted woman. 


SMUGGLING NOTES. 
In the days when high-heeled French 
|boots were the pride of fashion, there 
| was a shoemaker in London who made a 
| fortune by the sale of the best Paris boots 
jat a price which all his fellow-tradesmen 
declared ruinous. He undersold the trade, 
‘and obtained troops of customers. These 
| boots must be stolen, said his rivals; but 


pecting her for a long time—Millie had even | there was no evidence that they were: cer- 


urged Erle to go and seek her—but he, | 
saying that most likely she had only gone for | 
one of her mad rambles, excused himself from | 
doing so. And, as they waited and the night | 
fell, Erle Lyneward had made a short humi- | 


liating confession of his weakness and sinful- | 


ness. And Millie? She pitied him, smiled 
upon him and forgave him, quite content 
with his assurance that now he loved her only. 
Erle did not tell Millie who had been the ob- 
ject of his fierce love, and she did not ask ; 


he had spoken too bitterly and harshly of| 
Hildred. Neither ever alluded to that subject | 


again; neither ever knew of Hildred’s devo- 
tion. 


Mr. Lyneward’s manner that evening when | 


he first met Hildred was full of troubled con- 
sciousness ; but she set him at ease. She stayed 
with them all the time, because it was the 
evening of Christmas day, and because her 
heart was at once softened and strengthened. 
She was loving to Millie, and so friendly to 
Erle that Millie’s sweet face brightened into 
pure unalloyed gladness. 

The marriage took place a few days after. 
To the last, Hildred was full of motherly 
affectionateness to motherless Millie. She 
made Erle Lyneward feel that she accepted 
him as a brother; forgiving him his sin 
against her sister, and asking forgiveness her- 
self only for the harsh way in which she had 
rejected and upbraided him then. 

It was a very hard time, but Hildred got 
through it. She filled Millie’s eup of joy as 
full as she could—made her sacrifice as com- 
plete as she was able, for she made it cheer- 
fully, and suffered its cost patiently. Suf- 
fered! was suffering rather. 
fire, from which women-martyrs step forth 

ure and white-robed—a fire that ofttimes 
urns life-long. 

When all was done, Hildred went away. 
She breathed more freely the further behind 
her she left the scene of her fiery ordeal. 
She thought the new air would at once give 
herstrength. But she fell ill among strangers : 
sick unto death, but she did not die. 

Her strength, and with it the conscious- 
ness of power, returned—as there was need 
they should in the life she had chosen. 

No matter what that life was. Hildred 


It is a slow} 


tainly they were not smuggled boots, for any 
one could satisfy himself that the full duty 
was paid upon them at the custom-house. 
The shoemaker retired from business with a 
fortune. Afterwards his secret was acciden- 
tally discovered :—although he had paid duty 
| for the boots, he had not paid for everything 
| that was in them. There was a heavy duty 
payable on foreign watches ; and every boot 
consigned to him from Paris had contained in 
its high heel a cavity exactly large enough to 
hold a watch. The great profits obtained by 
the trade in smuggled watches, made it pos- 
| sible for this tradesman, when he had filled!up 
| their heels, to sell his boots under prime cost. 
This was worth while, again, because of 
course, by the extension of his boot-trade, he 
increased his power of importing watches 
duty-free. 

Some years later, an elderly lady and a lap- 
dog travelled a good deal between Dover and 
Ostend. It came to be generally considered 
at the custom-house that her travels were 
for the sole purpose of smuggling Brussels 
lace, then subject to exceedingly high duty : 
but neither the examiners of her luggage, 
nor the female searchers at the custom-house 
who took charge of her person, could by the 
narrowest scrutiny find matter for a single 
accusation. At last, when she was about to 
decline the smuggling business, this lady 
accepted a bribe from a custom-house officer 
to make him master of her secret. Calling 
to her side the lap-dog, who was to all 
strangers a very snappish little cur, she 
asked the officer to fetch a knife and rip the 
little creature open. Like a few of the 
dogs (which have sometimes even proved to 
|be rats) sold in the streets of London, it 
| gloried outwardly in a false skin; and between 
ithe false skin and the true skin was space 
|enough to provide a thin cur with the com- 
| fortable fatness proper to a lady’s pet, by 
| means of a warm padding of the finest lace, 
| In the reign of Louis the Kighteenth—it may 
| be noted, by the way—very fierce dogs were 
| trained to carry valuable watches and small 
|articles under false skins across the frontier. 
| They were taught to know and avoid the 
|uniform of a custom-house officer. Swift, 
cunning, and fierce, they were never to be 
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taken alive, although they were sometimes 
pursued and shot. 

Not very long ago, a great number of 
false bank-notes was put into circulation 
within the dominions of the Czar. They 
could only have been imported ; but although 
the strictest search was made habitually over 
every vessel entering a Russian port, no 
smuggling of false notes was discovered. So | 
strict is meant to be the scrutiny at Russian 
custom-houses, that the ship-captain, who is 
bound to give an inventory of every article on 
board, may fall into unheard-of trouble if he 
forget so much as his own private Canary- 
bird. There was an English captain once at 
Cronstadt who, by accident, forgot to enter a 
fine turtle upon his list. He told the leading | 
custom-house official plainly and honestly of 
his unfortunate omission, and the functionary, 
who was a good-natured man, saw no plain | 
way out of the difficulty. He recommended | 
that the matter should be glossed over by 
assuming that the turtle was intended for 
the emperor. ‘The captain did, therefore, 
declare that, if he had not entered the turtle, 
it was because it had been brought expressly 
as an Englishman’s gift to the Czar, and to | 
the Czar the turtle was despatched accord. | 
ingly. Soon afterwards there arrived a 
government messenger inquiring for this 
most courteous of captains, who brought the | 
gracious thanks of the Czar Nicholas, to- 
gether with the gift of a gold snuff-box, em- | 
bellished with the autocratic cipher set in 
diamonds. Instead of fine and persecution 
there were gifts and honours for this lucky 
sailor. But when, afterwards, some other 
trading captains, acting, as they imagined, 
cunningly upon the hint, brought turtles to 
exchange for snuff-boxes, his astute majesty 
quietly made the turtles into soup, but de- 
clined by any act of exchange to add snuff- 
boxes to the articles of Russian trade shipped 
at the port of Cronstadt. 

Now to go back to the forged notes. | 
Accident brought also that mystery to light. 
Several cases of lead-pencils arrived one day 
from England, and were being examined, 
when one of them fell out from a package, and 
the custom-house officer picking it up, cut it 
to a point, and used it to sign the order 
which delivered up the cases to the con- 
signee. He kept the one loose pencil for his 
own use ; and a few days afterwards, because 
it meeded a fresh point, cut it again, and 
found that there was no more lead. Another 
chip into the cedar brought him to a roll of 
paper nested in a hollow place. This paper 
was one of the false notes, engraved in Lon- 
don, and thus passed into the dominions of 
the Muscovite. 

During the last epidemic fever which dis- 
played itself in this country as a rage for 
antique furniture, much of this was imported 
from the Netherlands. A shrewd Dutch 
tradesman very much preferred an order for 
sofas and chairs to an order for sideboards or 
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tables. Horsehair, he knew, was plentiful 
enough in England ; the duty upon tea, how- 
ever, was excessive ; and by an arrangement 
entered into with his English agent, it was 
understood that tea should be used, instead 
of hay or horsehair, as the stutling of all 
cushions attached to furniture transmitted by 
his house. In this way there was a fortune 
made. 


NEW YEARS EVE. 


Laven with memories of tears and laughter ; 
Of sin and loving faith, and joy and woe; 
Of warfare that shall live in fame hereafter ; 
Into the past the Old Year turns to go, 
Looking upon the world with loving eyes, 
Once more before he dies, 


Then, a young warrior in armour mail’d, 
The New Year, entereth the sleeping world, 
And greets in awe his home with snow-robes veil’d ; 
While in his hand he holds his flag unfurl’d, 
Whereon are writ the destinies of fate 
That his long reign await. 


Their eyes encounter, the old man’s and the stranger's ; 
The meek New Year reveres the kingly form, 
Austere, with myriad griefs and world felt dangers, 
And owns that nobly he has pass’d the storm, 
And sighs, ‘ May it be granted unto me 
To do great things like thee!” 


But the Old Year, in sorrowful contrition, 
Beholds the warrior’s robe that bears no stain. 


| : ° ain 
|“ Ah! that my countless sins could gain remission, 


And I, as thee, be young and pure again.” 
In fervent agony the Old Year cries, 
“ Pray for my sins,” and dies, 


As his last breath ascends, the stillness breaking, 
Glad Christmas-music, from a thousand bells, 
Mingles two voices in their glad awaking ; 
One, pealing forth a myriad-parting knell 
For the pale dead,—the other, loud and clear, 
Greeting the new-born Year. 


CLARET. 


Dovsts and difficulties have Leen raised as 
to the origin of the popular word which 
stands at the head of this article; but it is 
possible to make a difficulty of anything—of 
opening your lips and saying, “ How do you 
do?” In certain parts of Spain the greater 
portion of the wines, and the best of it, is 
red; it is a light, brilliant, crimson liquor, 
spoken of as claro tinto, owing to the con- 
siderable admixture of white grapes used, 
This alone would be a sufficient etymological 
hint ; but in the French dictionary you will 
find clairet to be claret wine, and eau 
clairette to be cherry-brandy, both derived 
from the adjective clair, light, bright, trans- 
parent ; thus, clair-brun means light brown, 
Claret, in short, is a bright, light red, trans- 
parent wine, and is readily distinguishable by 
the vulgar eye from the black-strap of the 
various London shades, and even from the 
denser and stronger wines of the south of 
France. 

In this sense, Burgundy might often be 
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called claret, and still more so the wines of 
the Loire and its tributaries; the latter, 
indeed, are passed off in enormous quantities 
as true clarets, either in their natural state, 
or mixed in various proportions with wines 
of genuine growth. Pink champagne might 
even more strictly be called cluret; but 
merchants and their customers have agreed 
to limit the term to the red wines produced 
in certain portions of the vast ancient pro- 
vince of Guienne: notably in the depart- 
ment of the Gironde. The white wines raised 
on the same spots are not clarets, though 
they may be Bordeaux wines; thus, the 
pleasant and strong family of Vins de Grave 
(so called from their being produced on the 
Graves, or gravelly plains, which skirt the 
south-western side of the river Garonne, and 
completely surround the city of Bordeaux, as 
far as the Médoc to the north-west, some 
seven miles to the west, and some twelve to 
the south-east) are not clarets; nor are the 
delicate, mignonette-scented, and insidious 
wines of Barsac and Sauternes. 
deaux being the capital of the district, Bor- 
deaux wines are spoken of as generally 
synonymous with clarets—in contradistinction 


or the Rhine—whether they come from 


the Médoc, from St. Emilion,’ or from Li- | 
bourne ; the latter town being itself a minor | 


metropolis of claret, which would shine in 
the constellation of Jean Raisin as a fixed star 
of very respectable brightness, were it not 
reduced to the rank of a satellite by the over- 
powering volume and splendour of Bordeaux. 

The qualities claimed for good clarets by 
their partizans rank with the merits of only 
children, the miracles of Russian saints, and 
other pet phenomena. They make the old 
man or woman young, and they strengthen 
the young with two-man power; they cure 
the sick, and corroborate the healthy ; they 
are an antidote to fevers; but—say slan- 
derers—they bring on the gout, though I do 
not believe a word of that calumny. They 
will keep till no one knows when, and will 
travel to no one knows where. They are 
endued with the property of exhilarating 
without intoxicating, unless you drink too 
much. The choice growths are remarkable 
for richness of colour, like the light streaming 
in at a stained-glass window, exhibiting a 
slightly violet or purple (but sometimes a 
bright crimson) tinge and refraction, a seduc- 
tive noseguy resembling a mixture of jessamine 
and violet blossoms, a pleasant fresh flavour 
and after-taste, considerable body, and a 
fair share of spirit, as you will tind after 
a few days’ indulgence in wine-tasting. The 
latter half of a bottle of claret, after it 
has been uncorked a day or two, mostly 
assumes a decided flavour of cedar pencils. 
Good Bordeaux wines, as a general rule, 
require to remain at least five years in 
the wood; they do not ripen, in some in- 
atances, under eight, and they continue to 


But, Bor- | 
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improve in delicacy and fragrance till the 
tenth year. When new, they are apt to 
betray a trifle of harshness. 

In consequence of several distinct causes, 
claret always, up to a certain epoch, has been 
an article of immense export rather than of 
native consumption. What was not drunk 
upon the spot, was almost entirely sent away 
to the stranger. In the first place, it keeps 
longer and bears a sea voyage better than 
most French wines. Burgundy has noto- 
riously a dislike to travelling ; even a short 
journey will sometimes put it completely 
out of sorts. For ages, the roads leading 
from the banks of the Garonne to the interior 
were so bad and so unsafe, and the means of 
communication between one province and 
another so difficult, that the quantity of 
claret sent to other parts of France was 
almost a nullity. The English, who were 


{masters of Guienne for many years, sent 


home large supplies of liquid tribute, and 
retained the taste for it, which they commu- 
nicated to still more distant countries. Paris 
found it more convenient to procure her wines 
from Burgundy, Champagne, and the Touraine, 


|than from Bordeaux ; those wines, therefore, 
to wines from Burgundy, Champague, Tours, 


became the mode in the capital, and still 
remain so, in the popular taste. Bordeaux 
still continues, to a certain degree, isolated 
from the central, northern, and eastern parts 
of France. Monsieur Claret, consequently, 
was one of the deputies who specially repre- 
sented the foreign commerce of his native land. 

But the great revolution put a stop to 
Claret’s career of prosperity. Foreign trade 
rapidly declined under the republic ; and the 
republican wars gave it a deadly check. 
Napoleon went further; he resolved to attack 
England by wounding her commerce, and by 
the utter prohibition of her merchandise. 
Claret was then obliged to go a-begging, and 
to entreat to be taken in, on any terms, in 
Paris and other large cities in the interior of 
the empire. The vineyard owners of the 
Médoc were reduced to the last extremities. 
At the restoration, hopes were entertained 
that old commercial relations would be re- 
established; but it turned out otherwise. 
Napoleon’s prohibitive system, and our own 
also, were continued in existence by means of 
custom-house duties. The French beet-sugar 
makers, cotton manufacturers, and iron- 
founders, who had saved large fortunes during 
the continental blockade, were afraid of free- 
trade and English competition, and had 
sufficient influence to perpetuate a restrictive 
policy. Our own people did the same, and 
continue to do so, in respect to the wines of 
France. Between Napoleon the Third and 
England, who are now sworn friends, the 
same commercial repulsion virtually exists—. 
in consequence of the imposition of excessive 
duties—touching one of the staple products 
of the empire, as was in force between 
England and Napoleon the First, then bitter 
and implacable foes. What is Portugal to 
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us, or we to Portugal—the same of Spain—|close, musty atmosphere, you feel instinct- 
that we should give either of them the|ively that you have not descended towards 
slightest preference, to the disparagement of! the bowels of the earth, but are still taking 
a neighbour whose loyalty and hearty good-| your walks upon its surface. From the Quai 
fellowship we are daily acknowledging with | (suppose des Chartrons), you enter a naked 
uproarious shouts? “Defend us (in com-} mysterious - looking passage, whose open 
merce) from our friends!” the French may|mouth shelters beneath its shadow three or 








'? 


fairly say ; “a plague on such protection! 
In spite of the specious sophisms put forth 
by red-tape writers—such as, that beer| 
and wine are one and the same, consumed by 
identically the same class of persons, and 
thirsted after under exactly the same bodily 
conditions, and therefore replaceable one by 
the other; aslight symptom has unmistakably 
betrayed what the French themselves think 
of the enormous tax which we lay on their 
wines. ‘The subject of one of the large semi- 
circular transparencies which decorate each 
end of the Palace of Industry is, Equity 
presiding at the regulation of exchanges. It 
is a broad hint, that if we prohibit wine, our | 
own staples must be prohibited in return. 

“But,” say the British knights of the Red- 
Tape Garter, “ you can’t want wine, when you 
have beer and porter; you can’t require claret, 
so long as you have abundance of whiskey 
and gin. If I let you have claret cheap, you 
will never more touch a drop of either beer, 
porter, whiskey, or gin!” 

If that be true, O second Solomon, why 
do you ask your doctor for quinine, when | 





he offers you Epsom salts? Why do you! 
tease him for poppy-heads, while he would | 
give you plenty of cayenne pepper? Why 
do you urge him to mix a sedative for 
your stomach, when he has prepared you a | 
nice caustic gargle, which will cure, or give 


four lounging guards or workmen. You walk 
through continuations of this long, long 
passage till you reach a sort of a cooper’s 
shop, where men are hammering and scraping 
away at hollow-sounding purple-stained casks. 
From the cooper’s shop, a wooden railway 
leads down to a dark yawning hole, rather 
than a door. ‘The venerable gates of this 
temple of Bacchus, especially the internal 
ones, are completely covered with dingy 
mouldiness, as if they were made of fine old 
Stilton cheese. Amidst the tubs, over which 
you tumble as you approach the sanctuary, 
are strong wooden boxes for packing the 
bottled wine in. Some of these boxes hold 
fifty bottles each ; others, for England, hold 
thirty-six, in compliance with the British 
mode of calculation by dozens. <A lighted 
candle on the end of a stick is put into your 
hand, and you enter the actual chai itself. 
There you behold pyramids of “ futailles,” or 
wine casks piled, stratum over stratum, in 
four or five stories. The cellars leading out 
of this chai are arched with solid stonework, 
and altogether contain the modest assemblage 
of some two thousand casks of claret ; more 
ambitious treasuries of wine collect as many 
as from four to five thousand tubs. Here, 
fifty-one claret is the oldest they have in 
wood, as five years is the utmost time it re- 
mains in that state. ’Forty-four wine is the 








you, a bad sore throat? What is the wretched | oldest in bottle; for connoisseurs pay the 
doctor to do, if you leave salts, pepper, and | stock the compliment of clearing it off ra- 
fiery gargle, like mere drugs in the market,! pidly. Three years is the shortest continu- 
on his hands? He will be obliged to shut | ance in wood—that is, of wine that deserves 
up shop: what happens to you is of no con-| to be called wine. Ordinary wines are looked 
sequence, Such, O Solomon, is your argu-;upon as merely ephemeral and plebeian 
ment about the admission of French wines| drinks, Claret improves much in bottle ; 
into England at a drinkable price for the but—and the but is everything—it is of great 
vulgar herd. importance who puts it into bottle, and how. 





I have described the palatial cellars of 
champague—claret is housed, as well as| 
reared and educated, in a quite different | 
style. In the firsi place, its residence is not | 
called a “ cave,” or underground cellar, but a! 
“chai”—the local term for an above-ground | 
cellar, if such an expression be permissible. 
The chais are all alike, differing only in 
size and in the value of their contents. | 
There is a striking family likeness between | 
them, whether you visit the cellars of M.| 
Wustenbirg, peer of France, or peep into 
those of a mere commoner. Their prin- 
- is that of burrows contrived by rabbits 
who have an objection to dwelling in sub- 
terranean holes. Ina chai, you might fancy 
yourself in the clay-covered way or level 
passage made by gigantic termites, to lead 
from one mountainous ant-hill to another. 


Though you are in the dark, breathing aj 


There is a great deal of good wine spoiled in 
France by carelessness in bottling, and by 
false economy in the article of corks. You 
have often the vexation to find respectable 
liquor acidified and tainted by the trumpery 
pegs with which it is stopped. It is a penny- 
wise pound-foolish saving. A few extra 
pence bestowed on long velvety corks, and a 
shilling or two more on the employment of a 
practised bottler, will be found to be money 
well laid out by whoever has a hogshead of 
wine in store. 

Air is considered injurious to the claret, 
and therefore our chai is well ceiled with 
wood. Luxuriant mouldiness is the sign of a 
good cellar, and there is nothing to complain 
of here in that line. Mr. Berkeley might 
give’ a famous clinical lecture to a class of 
mycological students. The mouldiness on 
the casks envelopes them, like a coating of 
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fine lamb’s wool, or chinchilli fur. It looks) 
as if a driving wind had blown a shower of| 
eider-down into the chai, which you are 
afraid of disturbing and kicking up a dust by 
any too great abruptness in your movements. 
The cellars run back to the depth of more 
than a quarter of a mile, and delight you 
with the skill with which they are packed. 
In one cellar, the bottles are neatly arranged 
in small bins, like those of a private cellar, 
numbered and catalogued. In another, the 
bottles are built together, as it were, and 
beautifully packed like the bricks in a 
iece of solid masonry, omitting the mortar. 
‘hen there are miniature collections of 
half and quarter bottles, as samples. You 
have the pleasure of gazing at the outside 
shell of Chateau Margaux worth eight francs | 
a bottle as it reposes there, and which 
threatens to rise to fifteen or twenty. The 
value of the contents of this chai is never 
less than a million of francs or forty thousand 
pounds—that pretty little sum is a minimum, | 

But the vinous wealth stored in the chais' 
is a precarious possession, in consequence of | 
the exposed position and the imprudent con-| 
struction of the chais themselves. Inflam- 





mable materials, on the level ground, in 
buildings wherein wood enters largely, are | 
liable to the frequent ravages of fire. On| 
the very day on which I paid my first visit | 
to a chai, after dining, I went to the Grand 


Theatre. When the performance was over, 
it rained in torrents; and, on looking up, as | 
people do, as if to spy out the holes in the 
sky through which the water is streaming, | 
I beheld a dull red fitful glare, like a gor-| 
geous but ill-omened sunset, reflected from 
the under surface of the nimbus cloud which | 
So pe the heavens entirely ; and then I} 
heard the irregular booming and the sound | 
of alarm emitted by the great bell of the 
cathedral. There was a fire somewhere. I 
burried down to the Quai; and there, at a! 
distance to the right, far beyond the bridge, | 
on the Quai de Paludate, billows of flame, | 
smoke, and lurid light, were heaving and| 
tossing with frightful reality. A chai was, 
blazing fiercely. The mad red monster had 
broken loose, and was raving unrestrained, | 
in his own phrensied way. It was a striking | 
contrast to the artificial splendours of the, 
ballet of “The Shooting Star,” which I had 
just been applauding. The only equally 
strange transition which I ever witnessed, | 
was once when leaving the stage effects of 
“Mosé in Egitto,” at the San Carlo, at| 
Naples, I beheld Vesuvius in eruption by 
moonlight. Here, instead of beds of sulphur 
and combustibles that have remained unex- 
hausted since the dawn of history, the feeders 
of the fire were hogsheads of eau-de-vie, of 
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the kind called trois-six, or three sixes, sacks 
of hemp-seed, and other inflammable wares. 
Claret was the miidest ingredient of the bon- 
fire. Some two hundred casks of brandy | 
exploded one after the other, causing the! 


(Conducted by 
roofs of the chais and cellars to fallin. Part 
of the burning brandy flowed down the 
street, and it was with difficulty prevented from 
reaching the Entrep6t, where twelve thousand 
bags of saltpetre were lying. If the wind 
had blown in the direction of the city, it is 
impossible to guess where the mischief would 
have ended. Luckily, a strong gale carried 
the sparks and the flying lighted brands 
towards the bosom of the broad Garonne, 
which shone like a stream of molten metal 
crossed by a single black bar—the bridge. 
On the opposite bank, the railway station 
and other vast buildings shone with intensely- 
reflected light. The deluge from the clouds 
seemed to have no more effect in extinguish- 
ing the conflagration than the drops which a 
blacksmith sprinkles on his embers. At three 
in the morning, the enemy was beaten by 
the valour of the firemen, aided by the gen- 
darmes, the civil and military authorities,and 
the bystanders in general, who all got soaked 
to the bones. All parties concerned had 
great reason to be thankful for the un- 
limited supply of water afforded by the river. 
A stranger may be permitted to point out to 
the Bordeaux merchants, that these expensive 
and often fatal accidents (the result of a 
casual or a malicious spark) must always 
happen at intervals of lessor greater brevity,so 
long as chais remain what they are. A recur- 
rence of such serious losses would be ruinous 


| to any less wealthy town than Bordeaux. 


The claret country must be personally 
traversed, to appreciate its extent, richness, 
and inexhaustibility. The most famous wines 
are grown in the Médoc, where you find a 
special and quite novel method of training 
the vine. In former articles, peculiar local 
modes of vineyard culture have been de- 
scribed, as some readers may think, even too 
much in detail ; but it is desirable to correct 


| the current belief that the vine is simply a 


grape-bearing shrub, offering no diversities 
relative either to its vegetation or its pro- 
duce, in the different soils in which it is cul- 
tivated, and also in its different varieties. 
The growth of the vine is not always the 
same. Unlike most other cultivated plants, 
whose increase is regulated by exactly the 
same laws in whatever soil they are planted 
or sown, the vine undergoes changes so com- 
plete, from the influence of climate, of soil, 
and of culture, as to be, to a certain extent, in 
one spot a different vegetable from what it is 
in another—the quality of its grapes and 
the wine obtained from them being completely 
dissimilar. These variations are produced 
within the range of very short distances, A 
change of soil suffices to modify every result. 
It follows, that to have a complete knowledge 
of vine-growing in France, a student must be 
acquainted with the specialities of every 
locality which observes a peculiar culture. 
Supposing each local mode to be made the 
subject of a separate treatise, a collection of 
all these treatises would give a summary of 
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viticulture in France. Even the department 
of the Gironde alone offers so many varieties 
of vine-culture, and of qualities of wine, 
that it may be stated, without error, that 
this single department contains more diver- 


sities of practice than all the rest of France | 


put together. A word, therefore, on the 
Médoc system is all that space allows us here, 

The tongue of land on which the Médoc is 
situated is of visible dimensions even on the 
map of France. On the map of the depart- 
ment its importance is manifest from its 
actual area, its neighbourhood to Bordeaux, 


the crowding of the names of villages and | 


chateaux, and its remarkable boundaries 
which are the Atlantic ocean, the sandy 
desert of the Landes, and the broad expanse 
of that grand union of rivers, the Gironde, 
which may be anglicised as The Whirl of 
Waters. From Pauillac, about half-way be- 
tween Bordeaux and the open sea, an electric 
telegraph announces the arrival of vessels. 
In England, we have one or two spots which 
resemble this broad tongue of level land on a 
miniature, or, I might say, a microscopic 
scale ; for instance, the South Denes near 
Great Yarmouth. Plant that peninsula with 
Lilliputian forestsof pines; streak itirregularly 
with thread-like roads; scatter towns of dolls’ 
houses amidst expansive vineyards of not too 
tall moss, and you have a model of the 
Médoc, as far as relative proportions are con- 
cerned, after the fashion of Uncle Toby’s 
fortifications on his bowling-green. The soil 
of the vineyards is remarkable. At the best 
it is a light, scalding, heathy loam, whose 
natural vegetation consists of plants that are 
regarded as the representatives of barren- 
ness. There is no lack (on uncultivated spots) 
of heath, furze, and shabby pines, intermin- 
gled with all sorts of stunted, thorny, crabbed 
shrubs. It is composed of a large amount of 
pebbles, amidst which quartz predominates. 
The pebbles of the Médoe (an omnium- 
gatherum contribution from the Pyrenees in 
olden time), besides yielding good wine, make 
pretty buttons and brooches, which are not 
despised either by male or female connois- 
seurs. They are another proof that the vine 
delights in, and is most grateful for, a diet 
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vines, at an early period of the year, be- 
| fore they have attained their full luxuriance. 
Standard figs, too, are here and there to be 
/seen stretching their arms to an extent 
that would be difficult if they were ill-fed 
and had no radical support to their constitu- 
tional vigour. The frequent heaps of vege- 
| table mould and rotting leaves, collected as 
yvine-manure under the name of terreau, 
attest how the soil is supplied with humus. 
You see frequent stacks of vine-pruvings 
| labelled “ vigne & vendre,” to be sold for fuel ; 
their ashes enter into the compost heap, and 
help to restore the exhausted plants. The 
presence or the absence of these applications, 
in combination with the slowly-decomposing 
particles of rock, account for what has been 
called the capriciousness of the vine, because 
it will prove unproductive within a few yards 
of the finest vineyards. Just so, a man 
might die of starvation, if chained within a 
few yards of a well-supplied table which he 
could not reach. We should not accuse him 
of caprice and uncertainty. Add to this, 
that the Médoc is a plain, instead of a hill-side 
sloping to the south, like the vineyards of 
the Rhine, the Loire, and the Céte d'Or, and 
it is evident that with a good climate and 
careful culture, you may do anything you 
please with the vine. 

The vines of the Médoc are planted in 
straight parallel rows, just broad enough to 
allow them to be horse-hoed (if it is not a 
bull to say so), by the same beautiful breed 
of bullocks as are used as beasts of draught 
in Bordeaux itself. In fact, it was on this 
very spot that Jethro Tull caught his famous 
idea of horse-hoe cultivation. Each vine- 
stem rises perpendicularly a few inches, 
and is then made to send off a single 
horizontal branch to the right and one 
to the left, which is supported by a horizon- 
tal wooden bar, called a carasson. Bein 
kept so close to the ground, the grapes fee 
the influence of the reflected heat by day, 
and of the warmth given out by the heated 
earth during the lengthening nights of 
autumn. The lowly vineyards, thus managed, 
leave the landscape singularly clear. A sea 
of verdure spreads from beneath your feet in 











consisting of the fragments of rocks, instead | all directions, studded with the various chf- 
of the gross and fulsome nourishment with |teaux which give their names to respective 
which so many English gardeners will surfeit | clarets, and with clumps of stately trees, 
it. It also confirms Liebig’s theory of the| between which shine the waters of the Ga- 
important influence which mineral elements ronne (whence Médoc, medio aque, in the 
have on vegetation. Strong, well-keeping| midst of water), backed by the hills on its 
wine is here produced from mere beds of| opposite coast, as the shore of an oceanic 
sand and gravel. The composition of the| estuary may be called. Before the soil of the 
claret soil differs widely from that of the best | vineyards is ox-hoed and the vines have put 
Burgundian vineyards—agreeing with it| forth their leaves, many of the native weeds 
mainly in its apparent poverty to the eye of| of the soil are familiar in the shape of garden 
English horticulturists. That it is not every-| plants in England, the marigold (here a 
where really poor, is evident from the thrifty |single-flowered dwarf), the chive, and the 
crops of peas, beans, artichokes, and straw- grape-hyacinth. The English word “ drain- 
berries, that are raised in many vineyards|age ” is naturalised in the Médoc, as well as 
o the low grounds and offskirts of the| the practice and the clay tiles and tubes by 
édoe principally), between the rows of| which it is effected. 
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Six leading varieties of grape combine to | able to thousands upon thousands in England, 


make the claret of the Médoc. The cabernet 
gros, or carmenet, is the most vigorous kind 
cultivated there ; its fruit resists well autum- 
nal rains, instead of rotting ; but it is rather | 
late in coming into bearing. It has five sub- 
varieties, which increase the difficulty of its 
culture, as two of them (the cabernet rouge, 
and the cabernet St. Jean) are unproductive 
and liable to abortion, and are only to be 
distinguished by experienced eyes when they 
come into leaf and flower. They have all the | 
external characters of the true cabernet, 
except that of bearing. Of course they are | 
extirpated when discovered ; but the fact de-| 
serves to be borne in mind, especially by | 
célonists who propose to grow wine. The 
cabernet Sauvignon is the most esteemed 
“cépage,” is favoured with marked preference, | 
and has spread widely. It is almost exclu- 
sively cultivated in the communes of Pauillac | 
and Saint Julien, and enters, in a very con- 
siderable proportion, into the wines of La- 
fitte, Mouton, Latour, Léoville, and Pichon- 
Longueville. The cabernelle, or carmenére, 
is the third variety in respect to its abun- 
dance. It produces plentifully when the 
weather is favourable to its blossoming ; but 
its flowers are extremely delicate, and very 
subject to “coulure,” or abortion, from exter- 
nal influences. It has the habit of bearing well 
every other year, and likes a light, sandy, 
well-drained soil. The merlau, or merlot, 
has only been cultivated of late in the Médoc; 
it is a robust variety, thriving in gravel 
where not parched with drought. The 
malbee, or pied rouge, an abundant bearer, is 
mainly remarkable for the number of aliases, 
or synonyms, by which it is known. It 
thrives best on land which is suitable for 
wheat, and furnishes an excellent table grape. 
The verdot is the variety of the palus, or low- 
lands, doing well on clayey, alluvial, and 
moist soils. 1t supplies the basis of many of 





the most famous wines, and endows them | 
jathirst to have them here,— cheap ; 


with qualities of great commercial value. 
Besides these, there are several less 
esteemed varieties, which deserve the notice 
of the English green-house gardener for the 
very reasons which render them undesirable 
for the purposes of Médocian cultivators, 
Thus, the Chalosse is a robust vine, bearing 
enormous grapes, and producing so abup- 
dantly that it would be in great request if 
its wine were not weak, colourless, and 
deficient in body ; but it would supply most 
saleable bunches for Covent Garden market. 
As it is, small proprietors are the only per- 
sons who dare plant it, because all they want 
is to increase their number of hogsheads ; the 
viticulturist of the first class, who, under the 
present system of duties, can only grow ex- 
ensive wines for export, is compelled to 
lami the chalosse from his vineyard. But 
were our prohibitive tax on claret as a bever- 
age reduced, wine made of a mixture of 
Verdot and Chalosse grapes would be accept- 








| and could be produced without any assignable 


limit to the supply, notwithstanding what- 
ever Sir Emerson Tennant may assert to the 
contrary. 

Again ; there is the Maussein, which is 
almost expelled from the Médoc, because it 
ripens too soon to enter into the composition 
of claret. In short it is rotten before the other 
grapes are ripe. Its grapes are oval and 
middle-sized, very sweet and well-flavoured, 
and in great request for the table. All these 
are desirable properties for us at home, to 
whom it signifies little that the wine from 
the Maussein does not correspond to the ex- 
cellence of its grapes ; that it is light, weak, 
colourless, and bodiless, proving that sugar 
alone will not make good wine. The fruit of 
the Maussein is so enticing, that it is obliged 
to be carefully guarded from lickerish thieves. 
Light sands suit it well, and it thrives therein 
better than any other variety. But nine- 
tenths of the whole army of Scotch and Eng- 
lish gardeners would make a bonfire of their 
wheelbarrows and tools, and cast their prun- 
ing-knives into the deepest well, rather than 
relax their prejudices so far as to planta vine 
in light sand. “ In light sand!” Ihear them 
exclaim in wonder. But they know, or ought 
to know, as well as I do, that there is such a 
thing as light rich sand. 

The wine, grown and made, has to take its 
rank ; and great is the jealousy and tenacity 
of precedence. Each quality is known as a 
eru, or growth. There are wines of the 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth crus. 
These are the vinous aristocracy. Below 
them, clarets range under the significant 
titles of Bourgeo's Supérieur, Bon Bourgeois, 
Bourgeois Ordinaire, Artizan de Grandes 
Communes, Artizan de Communes Second- 
aires, and Paysan de Communes Secondaires. 
It is between these Bourgeois and Artizans, 
and our own citizens and ariisans, that so 
great a sympathy and longing exists. We are 
and 
they, and their proprietors, are anxious they 
should come to us. But there is an unscale- 
able wall of taxation interposed. ‘The alder- 


man may swallow his ten or fifteen-shilling 


bottles of Chateau Margaux, but the fevered 
workman, the sickly-constitutioned dress- 


|maker, cannot obtain their sixpenny pint 


even of Paysan de Communes Secondaires. 
Meanwhile, the Girondists of fifty-five, as 
they cannot send us ordinary wine, are get- 


| ting uf a subscription amongst themselves to 
| Offer a present of tobacco to the English 


soldiers in the Crimea. It is a pity they 
cannot be allowed to gratify both parties 
with equal facility. The time will come, 
however, when they will be able to do so. 
In the Médoc—famous for hospitality 
during the vintage— everybody, even the 


| sex most addicted to water, thinks and talks 


| about wine and its specialities : “ Won’t you 


taste a glass of our ’forty-nine?” kindly 
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asked a lady to whom I had the honour of |settled there but recently. The truth seemed 
paying a morning-visit at the Chateau Be-|to be that he had at various times been a 
laux. In driving back to the city of| citizen of Beyrout; that he had often been 
Bordeaux, your thoughts are diverted by | absent for long periods; but that he had at 
other objects. You are amused by flocks of | length set up his tent there for good. They 
party-coloured sheep, in which the black in- | cailed him kifendi Ibrahim, a name not com- 
dividuals are more valuable (on account of} monly adopted by Christians in the East ; 
their wool) than white ones. You behold | yet Guzla was known to frequent the Church 
crops of pine-cones carried into town, to have | of the Maronites with her mother: a grave 
their kernels eaten as nuts by the populace, | woman, whose face was always veiled, even 
You start at the sight of wretched horses | when persons of her own sex ouly were present. 


aud asses, mere living carcases, grazing on a 
way-side patch of green. ‘They are victims 
destined to take their turn in that oblong, 
swampy pond (it covers two hectares) on the 
left, which is surrounded by a lofty paling 
of strong wiliow-poles. 
middle, reached by a green peninsula, is a 
tight little cottage. The pond is a leech- 


marsh, the house is for the guardian, and the | 
palisading is to protect the leeches from | 


thieves, who would otherwise come down by 
night, trouble the water by beating it with 


sticks, and then, entering it naked-legged, | 


would run off with a good catch hanging by 


the mouth to their flesh-coloured pantaloons. | 
The medicinal leech is a valuable description | 


of live stock, being exported from Médoe not 


only into the interior of France, but even to | 


the United States of America. The young 
fry are backward in their education ; they 


are tliree years before they learn to suck. | 


When they onee begin they make up for lost 
time. To their voracity those wretched 
animals are delivered, till they drop duwn 
bloodless and exhausted in the marsh. 


times dream (if ever he is feverish or has the 
nightmare), that his sanguinary charge are 
getting up a revol', are mounting the bank in 


insurrection, and are crawling in at the key- | 


hole and through the chinks of the windows, 
and the door, to attack him with their 
cupping-machines, as he lies undressed and 
helpless in bed. Certainly, the leech-herd 
ought to receive a handsome salary.” 


Past mulberry-trees, whose leaves feed | 


silkworms; past buildings, wherein the worms 


are reared; past gay villas with luxurious | 
gardens ; past suburban places of entertain- | 


ment, you roll, till you enter proud Bordeaux, 
wondering whether you will arrive too late 
to console yourself at the table-d’héte with 
a sample-bottle of old St. Estéphe. 


GUZLA. 


Guz.a was the daughter of an old man 
who lived at Beyrout, in Syria, in circum- 
stances of ease. No one knew to what race 
or country the old man belonged, and few could 
tell precisely at what period he had begun to 
inhabit that city. Some said that his face had 
been known in the market-place for more 
than half a century; others that he had 


* See volume viii., page 492, 


On an island in the | 


The | 
guardian of that leech-lake must surely some- | 


| Effendi Ibrahim was always magnificently 
| dressed, aud never appeared in public but 
| with a certain state. He was proud of a fine 
white beard that flowed down over the breast 
of his caftan ; and ostentatiously exhibited 
the jewels on his fingers. Many merchants, 
| therefore, were willing to believe in his re- 
| spectability—despite some ugly rumours that 
spoke of piracy and unlawful connexions— 
and more than one made overtures for the 
jhand of Guzla, on behalf of son or self. 
‘That she would have a splendid dowry no one 
could doubt; so there was no danger that 
the world would laugh at the connexion, 

The female gossips of the city, moreover, 
spread abroad the report that Guzla was 
marvellously beautiful. But, as her bexaty 
was of a peculiar kind, they found it difficult 
to convey a notion of it by comparisons. Her 
| cheeks were not round and plump and rosy: 
nor were her eyes full of fire and merriment; 
her lips did not pout; and her figure by no 
means admitted of that luxury of description 
in which oriental match-makers are fond of 
indulging. Ste was rather serious than gay, 
and had something firm and masterly about 
her appearance. Was she sickly, or boyish, 
or awkward? The suggestion roused the 
anger of the good ladies ; who declared that 
they had never seen anything so delicate and 
maidenly, except, (and they hinted this with 
some reserve and compunction), a certain por- 
trait, before which the faithful signed them- 
selves as they entered the church. This was a 
| bold comparison ; but the truth was that they 
meant that Guzla had the bearing of a saint 
/ aud not of a sultana, 

Most of those who had previously aspired 
to bring her home, dropped away when they 
understood what was meant; for they wanted 
something very different from asaint. One or 
two, however, more practical, felt that a good 
| dowry should make them put up with many 

disagreeable things. ‘They persevered so far 
| as to lay their suit before the father; who re- 
| ceived them with a sort of ferocious jocularity, 
| endeavoured to represent himself as a very 
dangerous person to deal with, and finally 
declined their offers. He was persuaded, he 
said, that Guzla would not make a good wife 
for any such persons; and that, ifshe were not 
happy, he should be obliged to kill his son- 
in-law. 

As for Guzla, she heard little or nothing 
of these discussions—spending all her time 
with her mother in the inver rooms of her 
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father’s great house, which stood alone near | gicl on the head, and mentioned that in a 


the land-gate of the city. Her life was 
in great part one of meditation and prayer. 
Her mother watched over the development 
of her mind and character with nervous 
anxiety, and the girl more than once suspected 
that she was often purposely kept from her 
father’s sight. It was certain the old man loved 
her in his way. All her wishes he was ready 
to satisfy, the instant they were expressed ; 
but he had a strange, wild, lawless style of 
talk, in which he would sometimes indulge, as 
if it gave him a fierce delight: saying things 
that stupefied poor Guzla, and made her look 
upon him for a moment as if he were not her 
father, but another being who had taken 
his shape. Then the mother, as soon as they 
were left alone, would labour to direct her 
attention from what had taken place, and 
lead her mind to the contemplation of reli- 
gious subjects ; or speak to her of some neigh- 


bouring misfortune which it was in their | 


power to alleviate. These arts were generally 
successful ; but, sometimes poor Guzla could 
not be deprived of her troublesome thoughts, 


and she would seek an opportunity to be | 


alone, and remain musing in some dim recess, 
until she felt her mind grow giddy. She 


then knew where to fly for succour ; and her 
mcther’s breast was the altar upon which she 
prayed. 

There was evidently a secret in this house- 
hold—a secret that hung over it like a cloud : 


now dark and heavy, now bright and almost 
transparent, but never entirely dispersed. The 
legend does not think it necessary to seek the 
truth with much anxiety; for, as usual, it 
dislikes retrospection, and prefers to take us 
by the hand and lead us on towards the 
future. It seems to be implied that the scan- 
dal-mongers of Beyrout were well-informed, 
and that this Christian Ibrahim—Christian or 
Pagan, there was no certainty which—had 
formerly been a self-elected king of the seas ; 
and that all the wealth he had amassed was 
stained with blood. Where he had first known 
the mother of Guzla was the most profound 
part of the secret. She never spoke of her 
early time but with horror and trembling; 
and was sometimes seen to smile in a strange 
manner, as if she were debating some great 
cause within herself, in which love and hatred 
pleaded on different sides. The former pas- 
sion gained the day no doubt; for, she con- 
tinued to love on calmly, and never gave 
outward sign of being disturbed in mind, 
stronger than when she would, without seem- 
ing cause, seize Guzla in her arms and over- 
whelm her with caresses, in the midst of 
which some tears were scattered upon the 
maiden’s hands and garments, like pearls 
accidentally unstrung. 

Thus they lived on until the time came 
when Guzla was nearing the limits of 
womanhood, Then the Etfendi, carelessly, 
as he was smoking his pipe, upon which 
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day or two her future husband would present 
himself. Guzla, perhaps for the first time 
in her life, raised her eyes with an arch ex- 
pression to her father’s countenance, and was 
about to make some playful objection, when 
her mother, in a sad solemn voice, that 
sounded like the first note of a warning peal, 
said, “ And whence, Ibrahim, does this sud- 
den husband come ?” 

A long glance was exchanged between the 
two parents—kindled perhaps by terrible 
memories. The mother of Guzla sank back 
almost helpless on her couch ; and the father 
rose and slowly moved away from the room. 
He returned presently, as if he had required 
a moment’s solitude to find all his resolution ; 
and said in a loud firm voice, 

“The husband whom I have chosen for my 
daughter is named Lanfranc.” 

“ All is lost!” murmured the mother of 
Guzla when they were left alone; and then 
they embraced, a long while, in silence. 

“Thou must go and cast thyself on thy 
knees before thy father,” at length said the 

1other; “and not stir until thou hast ob- 
tained the promise of another husband. This 


| one is a man of terror and guilt. He will put 


thy soul in danger.” 

“is he young?” inquired Guzla, in a 
vague, uncertain voice; and her eyes, filled 
with unwonted light, seemed to be gazing 
towards the future. Her mother took her 
in her arms and dragged her almost roughly 
upon her knees, where she held her in a 
tight embrace. 

“ Daughter,” she said at last, “it is not 
meet that thou shouldst know all the mys- 
teries of the past. This Lanfranc is a child 
of blood! and will make both thee and me 
miserable.” 

Guzla remained silent for some time, but 
clasped her mother closer and closer; and it 
was not necessary for her to say at length, 
that if, by any means, the marriage could be 
averted she would obey the warning. 

Two or three days afterwards, a man in the 
prime of life, with bold, handsome features, 
and manners that were rather boisterous than 
cheerful, presented himself at the house of 
Ibrahim. He came without attendants or 
baggage; and there was nothing to tell 
whether he had arrived by sea or by land. 
When Guzla heard that this was Lanfrane 
and saw that he never entered a room without 
first cautiously glancing towards every corner ; 
that his conversation with her father was in 
whispers ; that he saluted her mother with 
almost contemptuous familiarity, and gazed 
on her own features—when in obedience to 
severe orders unveiled—with intent admira- 
tion, the sentiment that began to take shape 
in her mind was not one of love. She 
spoke freely to her father; but he, whose 
manner was kind, usually, though rough, be- 
came furious like a wild beast. He raised his 


Guzla had just placed a live coal, patted the | hand to strike her, and swore by powers, of 
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which she knew nothing, that within twenty- 
four hours she must be betrothed to Lanfraac, 

“He has no time to lose in trifling. You 
must consent and go with him at once.” 

This interview decided Guzla to act, and 
made her dissimulate in her own defence. 

“Bless me, father,” said: she, seizing his 
hand, “ that I may become strong and 
valiant.” 

Misunderstanding her meaning he blessed 
her, aud even imprinted a kiss upon her fore- 
head. Then she went, strong, to her mother 
and announced her intention of flying from 
the house that night, and taking refuge 
on the mountains of Lebanon; where there 
were convents of holy women who would re- 
ceive her. 

“ Wilt thou come with me?” she said. 

The mother answered that to fly, it was 
necessary to be young and light of foot. 
“We live amidst wealth,” she said, “and yet 
have no money. I will remain, but thou must 
go. ‘Take some jewels, but clothe thyself in 
mean garments, those of the slave Zara.” 

The two women, mother and daughter, 
waited till the sun had gone down ; then 
Guzla was clothed in the borrowed garments ; 
and, after many embraces and tears, climbed 
over the garden wall and proceeded towards 
the gates of the city. 

The mother knew how} terrible would be 
the anger of Ibrahim when he discovered what 
had taken place; but, she had persuaded 
Guzla that when once convinced how repug- 
nant this marriage was to her, he would 
relent. Moreover, she had determined to 
sacrifice herself to insure the safety of her 
daughter. The absence of both would have 


been at once perceived. But, at supper-time it | 
> 


was easy to persuade the father and Lanfranc 
that Guzla had preferred remaining in her 
room, from modesty or some other similar 
reason. Afterwards the poor mother had a 
terrible fright. Zara came to her and whis- 
pered: “ Why have you taken my garments 
and put them upon Guzla, and helped her to 
get over the garden wall ?” 

The only answer was an imploring glance. 

“Tt is not good,” said the slave-girl, “that 


Guzla should go to the mountains alone. [| 


will follow her, and before morning we shall 
be together.” So, Zara departed, and was 
soon running lightly along the path lead- 
ing towards the wildest parts of Lebanon, 
whither she knew her young mistress desired 
to repair. 

Next morning the truth became known ; 
and Ibrahim drew his sword to slay the 
mother of Guzla; but something in her glance 
checked him. He was content to lock her in 
her room, and bid Lanfranc seek out traces of 


the fugitives, and follow and bring them back. | 


Meanwhile, Guzla, with leaping heart and 
uncertain steps, had passed through the 
city-gates and hastened towards the East, 
trusting to Providence to be her guide. She 
paused at a little ruined chapel in the fields, 


‘and prayed for protection. Then, her imagi- 

nation began to warm, and her courage to 
increase. She even beheld, says the legend, 
|a bright star moving low along the earth be- 
| fore her ; and, giving herself up to faith, fol- 
|lowed it until she came to the foot of the 
mountains. Then it disappeared. She took 
this to be a warning that she must pause 
,and rest; and, turning aside, went and sat 
‘under a tree. Scarcely had she quitted the 
|path when a party of men, speaking loud 
jand boisterously, came along it. If she had 
|continued her journey she must have met 
|them, and there might have been danger. 
Presently afterwards the star shone again ; 
|and, getting up, she proceeded, ascending the 
steep slope until again she was warned to 
halt. This time she took refuge in a Moham- 
medan tomb, where she fell asleep, and 
| dreamed that her mother was fanning her as 
| she lay, or stooping over her, and kissing her 
| between the eyes. When she woke, the sun 
| was shining over the far up summits of the 
mountains, down along its wood slopes where 
mist and light clouds here and there linger, 
illuminating the fertile plain, and sparkling 
jin the indigo-coloured sea, which advanced in 
|innumerable curves and creeks far into the 
land. The city of Beyrout was distinctly 
visible at her feet; and she thought even, 
that she could hear the hum of its awaking 
population, in the midst of which—sharp 
and clearly defined as the lark’s song in 
the sky above—she could hear the infallible 
notes of a mother’s voice praying for her 
absent child. 

She stood out before the tomb a moment 
to measure with a glance the space she 
had traversed during the night. Her name 
was pronounced by a voice among the 
bushes below. Looking down in affright she 
beheld Zara, who had lost her way in the 
darkness, climbing up out of breath. 

“ Art thou come to help those who wish 
to take me?” said Guzla. “Know that I 
have a sharp knife in one sleeve, and a string 
of pearls in the other. Which wilt thou 
have ?” 

“T have come to be the companion of thy 
steps,” was the reply. 

‘Yhen the slave-girl related how she had 
become possessed of her secret; and they 
agreed to go on together in search of a place 
ot refuge. 

They climbed still higher—sometimes en- 
tering woody gorges—sometimes coming out 
again into view of the vast country below. 
Suddenly, Guzla said to Zara : 

“T see a group of horsemen galloping. Look 
whether they do not seem to be our pursuers.” 

“ They may be,” replied Zara; “but they 
are far distant: the road for horses winds and 
winds, and they cannot reach this place for 
hours. Let us leave the broad track, and 
go towards the cedars.” 

They accordingly struck in amidst the trees, 
and proceeded until nightfall: sometimes 
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resting, or staying to seek for roots in the 
earth. For, they had made no provision, 
and hunger began to make itself felt. Zara, 
who had lived asa child in the wild centre 
of Africa, ran to and fro, and saved her mis- 
tress the greater part of the trouble. They 
ate together ; and talked of the anxious 
mother who was stil! praying for their safety. 

That night they slept under the cover of a 
brown cedar-tree, with branches sweeping 
down to the very earth. At an early hour 


they were awakened by the trampling of 


horses’ feet, and the sound of human voices. 

“We cannct look inside every tree,” said 
some one, and they at once recognised that 
voice; “but the fugitives must be in this 
forest. The wood-cutter saw them. We shall 
find them when the day comes. Let us go on.” 

They rode away; leaving Guzla and her 
companion overwhelmed with fear. 
of them dared move from beneath 
shelter, even when daylight came, and 
remained long, trembling and praying. It 
was near noon when Zara, peeping between 
the branches, beheld a human figure approach- 
ing slowly, and looking anxiously to the right 
and to the leit. 

“We are discovered,” murmured Guzla, 


their 


coming to gaze over the shoulder of the slave. | 


“They have dispersed, and one man will be 
sufficient to make us both prisoners.” 

They soon saw that the form they feared, 
was a youth of grave and sober aspect, who 
advanced in a line that would have led him 
past the tree, but stopped every now and then, 
and said in a loud voice : 

“This isa warning, If any be concealed 
who fear capture, let them come forth at once, 
and accept my guidance. I only can lead 
them to a place of safety.” 

“A cunning artifice, truly,” quoth Zara. 
“ We must not stir.” 


To her surprise, Guzla pushed aside the! 


branches of the tree that concealed her, and 
stood out in the sunlight, with folded arms, 
before the young stranger. 

“There is truth and virtue in thy aspect,” 
said she. “ Be then our guide.” 


The youth gazed at her for a moment in| 


admiration ; and then, without saying a word, 
led the way beneath the cedars that stretched 


towards the south. They had scarcely entered | 


a narrow gorge in that direction, before the 


wood bebind them was filled with the voices | 
Gauzla | 


of men shouting to one another. 
started in dismay, and clung to the stranger's 
arm. 

“ There is no fear,” said he, smiling gravely. 
“We shall soon be in a far country.” 
came to a narrow passage in the rock, like a 
doorway. As the young man passed through, 
he waved his hand in a peculiar manner. 
Guzla and Zara followed; and both for an 
instant felt drowsy and bewildered. The whole 
world seemed to shrink suddenly from them, 
and then to come back as suddenly. They 
stepped once, as it were, upon yielding vapour, 
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They | 
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jand thought that they floated like spirits ; 
but then, they firmly pressed a lovely slope of 
green grass and flowers, shaded here and 
there by feathery trees, and leading down to 
a series of lakelets, communicating one with 
the other by sprinkling cascades ; until, far 
down, the whole ended in a vast river, which 
| wound over a plain, until it was lost in an 
horizon of mist and gold. Guzla turned 
}round to look at the passage by which she 
\had come ; but saw no traces thereof. She 
| wished to question the stranger ; but, when 
ishe moved her lips, there was no sound. 
|Then first she noticed the universal silence 
‘that pervaded this beautiful land. The breezes 
|did not murmur, nor did the grasses rustle. 
| The waters moved without noise ; and, where- 
jever she turned, her steps fell like feathers 
jupon oil. Yet, it was evident that in that 
mysterious region, there were means by which 
its inhabitants conld communicate their 
thoughts, without the deceitful sound of 
words, The young man looked at her, and 
thus told her from his heart, that this was 
the refuge of the unfortunate who wished to 
shun the cares, the dangers, and the responsi- 
bilities of the human world. Whoever chose 
to abide there, might live for ever in undis- 
turbed happiness, on one sole condition—not 
to regret nor care for the mortals, however 
‘near and dear, whom they had left behind 
lthem. There was no decay to be feared, but 
no progress. No new ties could be formed, 
and the pangs of separation could not be 
felt. That was, in fact, the land of Selfish- 
| Content. 

Guzla wandered on with Zara by her 
side, feeling an ineffable sense of plysical 
well-being; but in her heart, there soon 
began to stir certain regrets, which even 
the presence of that young man, who had 
saved her from danger, aud who looked so 
good and beautiful, could not allay. She 
thought of her mother, to whom she could 
send no news of her safety, and who would 
probably die of grief, if not of ill-treatment. 
She thought also of Beyrout, and the green 
| country on one side, and the blue sea on the 
other ; of the dark little Maronite church ; of 
| the poor, whose sufferings she used to relieve; 
and of the stern tenderness of her father. 
Would it not be better to have remained 
in that world, even in the midst of danger, 
than to have come to this, where there could 
be no duty, because there could be no 
suffering ? ‘The silence around her began to 
jseem horrible. She tried to raise her voice 
|in lamentation, but in vain. 

Zara was quite happy. She roved to and 
‘fro, and rolled among the flowers; and, when 
they came to the banks of the lake, plunged 
into the shallow, transparent waters, that 
rippled without sound, and spreading forth 
her ebony arms, swam to and fro, laughing in 
the sunlight. Many forms of men and women, 
with tranquil faces, and quiet demeanour, 
appeared, coming from beneath the trees, and 
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Guzla noticed that none walked hand in hand, 
but all kept decently apart, as if the slightest 
contact would have dissolved their dream of 
happiness. She looked at her guide, and told 
him her thoughts. He gave her a fearful 
glance, that intimated she was endangering 
his existence, or hiscontent. He made as if 
he would go away ; but he could not take his 
eyes off those of Guzla. <A transformation 
came over his countenance. Its tranquillity 
disappeared. Joy and anguish struggled for 
the mastery. The young people advanced 
one towards the other: their hands touched. 
Then the whole scene around, wavered and 
dimmed, and darker and more real forms rose 
on every side: that brilliant land was visible 
for a moment in fragments like mirage on 
distant valleys. It was not too late to re- 
turn to it; but they pressed closer together. 
All vanished, and they found themselves sit- 
ting hand in hand in the midst of a wild and 
desolate country, over which the sun was just 
about to set. Zara came from beneath the 
trees ; for, without her mistress, there would 
be no content for her. 

The young man, whose name was Basil, had 
fled from oppression, and had lived some 
time in the wnreal land. They agreed to 
put on disguises, and return, in spite of all 
dangers, to” Beyrout. But, they soon found 
that it was far, far distant. Some peasants 


whom they met, had, indeed, never heard of | 
that city. 


They came to the habitations of 
men, and clothed themselves as pilgrims. 
Guzla sold her pearls, and thus they had| 
sufiicient to defray the expenses of their 
journey. ‘They proceeded, mostly by night ; 
and, whenever they were at a loss for their 
path, the star which had guided Guzla aut | 
first, appeared and directed their footsteps. | 
Yet it was not before many months had 
passed, that they stood near the gate of the 
city of Beyrout. 

“T am afraid to learn the news,” said | 
Guzla. “Go thou, Basil, and I will remain | 
in this chapel with Zara until you come and 
tell me whether my mother be alive or dead, 
whether Lanfranc hath departed, and what 
hath happened to my father.” 

Basil shuddered as if they were about to be 
separated for ever. During a single instant 
he regretted the bright tranquil iand he had 
quitted for her sake. He begyed to be allowed 
to kiss her on the brow before he went. 
He did so, and departed. Guzla saw him 
disappear amidst the crowd that poured in 
and out of the great gate of the city, and 
waited for his return, weeping bitterly. He 
never came, however ; for the oppressor from 
whom he had fled, met him, and seized him, 
and caused him to be thrown into prison. 

Towards evening Zara volunteered to go and 
endeavour to learn some news of what had 
taken place. But, no sooner did she reach 
the neighbourhood of Ibrahim’s house, than 
an old fellow slave recognised and betrayed 
her. 
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beaten until she expired, refusing to the last 
to betray her young mistress. In this way 
Guzla was left to pass the night alone in 
despair. But as soon as the gates were 
opened, she went in, drawing her hood over 
her face. There was a great crowd before 
her house, so that she could not approach 
it with ease. Alarm darkened her soul, 
and she eagerly enquired what was the 
matter, They told her that the wife of a 
wealthy man was about to be buried. This 
was enough. She pressed eagerly through 
the crowd; her hood falling “back in her 
efforts, and arrived just in time to see the 
bier brought out on which lay her mother. 
She threw herself upon the body with a loud 
cry. It is said that a smile of love passed 
over the face of the corpse. Assuredly, all 
present felt that strong love had united those 
two persons, and that strong necessity alone 
had separated them. When Lanfrane came 
forward to seize poor Guzla, they fell upon 
him ; and, in the midst of great clamour, 
attacked him and his friends, so that they 
were glad to escape from the city with their 
lives. An old man, with a long white beard, 
now appeared on the threshold of the house ; 
and asked fearfully what was the matter. 
This was Ibrahim, who, since Lanfrance’s 
arrival, had ceased to be master in his own 
house, and had rarely appeared abroad. A 
rough-looking man in the crowd laid his hand 
upon Guzla’s shoulder. “ Effendi,” said he, 
“this bier is wide enough for two. Thy 
daughter is dead likewise.” Without waiting 
for his answer, the bier-bearers resumed their 
burden, and the priests, though they mur- 
mured that all this was irregular, obeying 
the irresistible impulse of the popular voice, 
began their chanting. All Beyrout was soon 
astir, and even the Mohammedans followed 
the procession at a distance. 

Guzla’s reputation became that of a saint. 
She was buried in the same grave with 
her mother; and soon afterwards, in the 
magnificent 
monument was built over it by the order 
of Ibrahim, who devoted all his wealth 
to the erection of churches and rests 
for travellers, and retired to spend the re- 
mainder of his days ina cell dug out of the 
earth, in the wildest part of the mountains. 

There is evidently a mystical intention in 
this narrative in which the idea of duty which 
tells us to meet the worst ills of this life with 
courage and constancy, whatever may befal, 
predominates, and serves to harmonise and 
render acceptable a number of incidents, some 
of which are strange and even extravagant. 
Is it not indeed better to return boldly with 
Zara, and Basil, and Guzla, and put our neck 
under the yoke of suffering—even to taste 
the bitter waters of death,—than to remain 
in the silent land of Seltish-content, where 
there is no communion because there are no 
desires, no pain because there is no joy, no 


She was seized “by Lanfranc, and/| hate because there is no love, and where 
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isolated beings live in eternal satisfaction,] are made of wood, with a genteel face and 
not daring, not wishing, to exchange one| hair fashionably dressed, legs and arms that 
clasp ef the hands! Surely our troublesome | bend stiffly, and often break. Papier-maché 
heads of dolls, are also imported from 
Germany, and fitted to leather bodies in 
England. A recent invention furnishes por- 
celain babies, neatly dressed in cap and night- 

Tis is the season of the year when|gown, that squeak in a most interesting 
Christmas-trees have to be furnished, when | manner. We must not forget the naked babies 
children are to be rewarded, when country! of porcelain, which, with baths of appropriate 
cousins and all those hospitable houses where | size, afford a fine example to the modern nur- 
we go to shoot, or fish, have to receive some | series of the propriety of being good children, 
small token of our gratitude and sense of| and going into the bath without crying. We 
favours tocome. The source of all the toys|were happy to find that a doll, about the 
and trifles that fill our shops was long a|size of an average baby, and very like one, 
puzzle, until the other day a lady, who|could be supplied, neatly dressed, for about 
has never been beyond Boulogne, but ought! seven shillings. Then there were rag dolls, 
to have rivalled Madame Pfeiffer, in sailing| another Great Exhibition invention, and 
round the world, guided us, much amazed, | gutta-percha dolls, more tough than odorous. 


earth is better than such a paradise. 
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through crowded regions of the Minories and | 
Houndsditch to the omnium gatherum | 
warehouse of the Messrs. David—a paradise of 
toys. Almost all countries, civilised and un-| 
civilised, contribute to its stores. No Russian 
army can present a greater variety of com- | 
plexion, costume, and nationality than the| 
assembly of dolls; all known by names 
mysterious to the public, but perfectly | 
familiar to the trade. In English wooden 
dolls alone there are half-a-dozen grades, | 
including Bob’s-sticks, Dwarf’s-thumbs, Pu- | 
tians, and Lilliputians. These—from the rudest | 
kind, with mere sticks without joints for | 
limbs—are all the pink-varnished wooden 
dolls, dear to the youth of both sexes, which | 
survive so many others of more artistic con- 
struction. The eyes, being painted, cannot | 
be probed out ; the body being a solid block 
cannot be broken; therefore, when the once- 
curled tresses have been frizzled or ruthlessly 
torn away, when the varnish has been chip- 
ped and the nose snubbed by repeated bang- | 
ings against the floor, or even seared by 
an unlawful thrust into the bars of the nur- 
sery grate, the wooden doll, tattooed and 
scarred, often survives as prime favourite after 
the destruction of inert babies of more gor- 
geous construction. The old original wax- 
doll, with or without winking eyes, comes | 
next, also an English manufacture and article | 
of export. It seems that the little Ame-| 
rican ladies follow the tastes of their British 
cousins, and dress, and put to sleep, and 
poke out the eyes of wax dolls, just like 
the little Royalists on this side of the water. 
Among the changes produced by the Great 
Exhibition, was an imprevement in the fea- 
tures of the higher class of wax dolls : babies 
now seem to be the type of the modellers, 
rather than grown women, as formerly. 
Wax dolls, with canvas bodies, are prepared 
to suit all purses, from two shillings and 
eight-pence a dozen, to three pounds each, 
dressed in long robes, or fashionable morn- 
ing costume. We next come to the Dutch 
doll, which does not come from Holland at 
all, but from rural villages of Germany. They 





At a certain stage of nurserydom, the doll 
that has previously been only kissed, cuddled, 
thumped, and put to bed, requires an esta- 
blishment more or less complete. Tea- 
services are in the greatest demand in 
England; in France dinner-services are 
more favoured. Tea-services are made 
in delft, porcelain, lead, tin, and wood. 
Porcelain and opaque glass tea and dinner- 
services, have lately become a large article 
of importation from Saxony and Bohemia. 
Lead toys are all made in London, while 
the. tin toyware occupies a distinct and 
considerable branch of trade of Wolver- 


| hampton, in Staffordshire.* A tea-service in 


wood, in a box, is made in Germany and sold 
for a halfpenny ; or three shillings and nine- 
pence a gross. A doll’s house may be fur- 
nished very completely, with bureaus in white 
wood with secretary all complete opening 
and shutting ; chairs, tables, wardrobes, sofas, 


5? 


| beds with babies fast asleep in them at two 


shillings and ninepence a dozen; kitchens, 
with all the apparatus for cooking a good 


| German or English dinner, provided always 


that the prime roast is not larger than a jenny- 
wreu. ‘The carved wood-work is done in 
German villages—many in Coburgh—where, it 
would seem, the clever hands produce the works 
of art, and children and apprentices practise on 
the cheap things. German carving is cheap, 
French more elegant. It is worthy of note, 
that the French manufacturers always write 
in their own language; but that from the 


| remote villages of Middle Germany, and from 


Switzerland, well-written English letters are 
received. Of course, there are occasional mis- 
takes. For instance,a worthy Coburghian 
maker of Noah’s arks wrote on one occasion : 
“Tam sure you shall be satisfied with my 
charges, as I have put the utmost prices on 
every article.” 

At the present moment war toys are all 
the rage. Drums are manufactured in Eng- 
land, but drumsticks are imported from 
France. A great trade is done in long tin 


* See volume vi., page 431. 
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Charles Dickens.) 
whistles, which form an usual and most ex- 
cruciating accompaniment toa juvenile drum. 
There are four sizes, which have been regularly 
sold and known to the trade for half a cen- 
tury ; their wholesale price is five shillings 
a gross. An immense trade is done in small 
brass cannon, with and without limbers ; but 
we have not met with anything like the per- 
fection of Lilliputian military accoutrements 
that is to be found in Paris ; where we once 
saw a colonel, aged eight years, march into a 
ball-room with his regiment, fifty strong, 
with drums beating, and colours flying, ac- 
companied bya perfect park of wooden artil- 
lery, drawn by poodles. But we found very 
respectable sabres of wood and brown paper 
gilt scabbard, with belt, at about sixpence 
each; muskets at a suitable figure, equally 
serviceable. A great army of all nations and 
uniforms—but especially English and French, 
with faces not ill-modelled after modern 
celebrities—are sent from Germany. Ger- 
man toys are distinguished for taste, and 
even a degree of artistic merit; English 
toys for strength and usefulness. New inven- 
tions in toys are chiefly foreign ; but, as soon 
as an article obtains decided favour among 
the natives of Lilliput, it is made in quantity 
in England. 

Skipping-ropes are always in demand. 
They begin at eight shillings a gross, or 
three halfpence a-piece. Marbles are a 
leading article for boys, as skipping-ropes 
are for girls. The pattern-box displays | 
common English clays, coloured stones, Ger- 
man porcelain, and glass—the last being an 
invention since our school-days. The first 
come into stock at the rate of fifty casks at a | 
time. Luxurious marbles seem unknown in 
the Roman States; for a lady lately hada 
bag of coloured taws which she was carry- 
ing to her son at Rome, seized at Civita 
Vecchia as a new kind of revolutionary | 
bullets. If she had not been a woman of| 
resources, able to knuckie down, for instruc- 
tion of the police, it is possible she might 
have herself been consigned to the same safe | 
keeping as the marbles were. 

After an hour among the standing stock 
of toyshops accumulated in hundreds and 
thousands of dozen dozens; after learning 
where the myriads of wooden spades came 
from by which the yellow sands and roll- 
ing shingle of the British coast are dug 
by infant hands every summer; the end- 
less wooden hoops that will bowl against 
our legs on slippery days—the iron hoop, 
like the iron plough, being a purely British 
production ; after pondering on the possible 
consumers of an annual hundred thousand 
gross of jews’-harps of five different patterns, 
after trying some of the harmoniums at three 
shillings and sixpence a dozen, and concertinas 
at fourpence each, of which hundreds of dozens 
go to Australia ; after pondering who are the 
purchasers of the brewers’ drays and horses, 
carriages and four; after wondering where 
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| Scotch sweetmeats. 
| figures of men, Turks, tumblers, enchanters, 
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the children are found to build up whole 
waggon-loads of bridges, houses, churches, 
sheepfolds — we turned to the speciality of 
the season—the Christmas-tree department. 
We foundamost respectable Father Christmas 
who might have been copied from a fresco by 
Cornelius, nicely and strongly carved in wood, 
with a benevolent face, white head and beard, 
a red robe, and a stout hand ready to receive 
a young pine, whose brilliant green leaves 
would well contrast with his ruddy cloak. 
To adorn the tree, there were thousands of 
tiny lamps, metal sconces, brilliant when 
lighted as Golconda’s caves, at a few pence 
per gross, Sebastopol bombshells, mortars, 
and cannon of Bohemian glass, loaded with 
Most striking of all are 


kaisers, kings, peasants, Circassian beauties, 
Indian savages, beasts of every degree of 


| variety, birds of large body and splendid 


plumage, all manufactured with great skill 


jand beauty, in what is technically termed 


paste, and made to contain large stores of 
bonbons, to be got either by opening a bag in 
Turk’s robes, or unscrewing an owl’s head or 
an elephant’s trunk. These paste toys, hollow 
or solid, are so important a branch of trade, 
that one celebrated German manufacturer 
issues very serious pattern-books, in which 
he announces, that he has not less than 


| ten thousand different specimens of his art. 


We noted in the catalogue some oddities— 
a whole column of tumblers is marked 
thus in very literal English: — No. 12, 
A gent tumbling on his back; No. 13, A 
gent tumbling on his belly. A few pages on, 
was a list of all the birds to be found in 


|menageries or poultry-yards—Peacocks and 


turkey-cocks with glass tails and moving 
wings. 

Then there is a class of what may be 
ealled intellectual toys, for playing games 
with dissected maps and tee-totum tra- 
vels. We noted fifty English games, some 
of them with titles of fearful dryness : as for 
instance, Geographical and Historical Travels 
through England and Wales; the Multipli- 
cation Table ; Weights and Measures ; His- 


| torical Dominoes and Ditto Teetotum. But 


these are relieved by the Queen of Beauty ; 


|the Magic Ring; and the Race to the 


Diggings. Every year adds some new 
game, which, like books, sometimes fail, 
sometimes achieve a great success. Then 
follow dissected games full of old familiar 
faces—Robinson Crusoe, Whittington and 
his Cat, Little Red Riding-hood ; also, 
many Scripture Stories, a Register of 
Current History, the Camp at Chobham, 
Emigration Life, and Uncle ''om’s Cabin. 
Beads form almost a part of the toy- 
trade, and are a constant source of trouble at 
the custom-house in disputes as whether a 
solid glass or stone ball unpierced is or is not 
a bead. They are collected from several 
countries ; Venice has had a special manufac- 
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ture of seed-beads; which, after importation, 
are sold, threaded, at about three halfpence 
for one hundred and twenty strings. There 
is a great trade in glass bracelets com- 
posed of large cut beads from Bohemia, made 
up in London and sold at twopence each. 
France supplies wax-beads, gilt, silver, and 
steel beads. England has a reputation for 
white solid glass, rosary, and other beads; 
and from England the beads of all these 
countries are exported, either manufactured 
or in strings, to divers regions; but specially 
to the savage tribes of Africa. The African 
bead-trade requires special knowledge, as 
each tribe has its peculiar tastes; so 
that a man might buy an ox with a 
handful of one sort of coloured beads, and 
starve with a bushel of an unfashionable 
shape and colour. 

Tobacco implements filled up a very large 
store. Snuff-boxes have declined in con- 
sumption ; while pipes and other smoking 


apparatus have increased. The pipe trade | 


has received an immense impetus from 
colonisation. The original yard of clay 
has been competed with by a variety of 
small, fancy-clay French pipes, coloured and 
beautifully modelled, contained in cases. The 
meerschaum trade has received a great 
extension, and become partly an English 
manufacture ; that is to say, the meerschaum 
pipe-bowl is imported from Vienna, the 
amber mouth-piece from Nuremberg; and 
the two are joined, mounted in silver, and 
put into a case in England. 

Among the fancy trades in whies England 
specially excels, we find brushes and combs. 
Bristles are chiefly imported from Lliussia, 
Servia, and the swine countries on the banks 
of the Danube ; but they make some good 
brushes in Ireland, of native pigs’ hair. 
Everything in the way of wooden and leather 
desks, work-boxes, and dressing-cases, is best 
finished in England. In cutlery, either cheap 
or fine, our workmen cannot be beaten; 
but the Germans excel in the orna- 
mental handles of hunting-knives, and 
such things. Hair-combs of imitation shell, 
we saw at twopence a gross, affording one 
reason why rough country heads are without 
excuse. Time was, when a wooden pin was 
the only comb within the reach of a country 
maid. To accompany the combs are looking- 
glasses, at infinitesimal prices,—a trade which 
has increased in England a hundredfold 
since the repeal of the excise. Among the 
new materials of this country is vegetable 
ivory ; which, a few years ago, was exhibited 
as a curiosity by the turners at the Poly- 
technic, but which has now, from its cheap- 
ness, good colour, and convenient texture for 
working, been extended to a variety of uses 
for which ivory was too dear. 

A good many mysteries were cleared up by 
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our voyage of discovery into the warehouse 
of Lilliput. 

We had long laboured under the delusion 
that those tin saveal!s, those halfpenny 
mousetraps, and especially those penny yard 
measures, which the cadgers, the wandering 
bards of modern England, exhibit, explain, 
and expatiate upon with so much eloquence 
and such power of lungs, were the pro- 
duce of garret-labour. Lut we found that 
penny yard-measures come from _ phi- 
losophical France; mousetraps are some- 
times German; savealls are a_ large 
British manufacture, and our deep-lunged 
friends do not waste their valuable time at the 
|bench, but dive into such warehouses as 
David’s, and lay in stores by the gross, 
jat prices which it is not worth while to 
}mention. ‘The paint-box, that safe and certain 
amusement for children, was laid before us in 
an endless succession of sizes and qualities. We 
mention, for the satisfaction of those who wish 
to introduce fine art into country schools, 
that a commencement can be made at three 
| shillings for twelve dozen; viz.,the cedar boxes 
containing five primitive colours of paint- 
bricks. 

We pause here. We must be content with 
just indicating the enormous collection of 
small, common things which, either as raw 
or manufactured material, come from all 
| parts of the world to be made up or classified 
j|and sold here, or sent away again to child- 
ren in America, to diggers in Australia, to 
the negroes in the West Indies, and princes 
and baboos in British India, It is a trade in 
trifiles, in amusements, and luxuries which 
== thousands of hands and many inven- 
| 
| 
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